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VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE settlement of the strike of the United Mine 
Workers against the Anthracite Coal Operators 
is a notable vindication of the rights of the peo- 
ple. During the last six months the country 
has witnessed two great powers, the -coal com- 

bine with wealth and influence and the mine-worker with pa- 

tience and stolid determination, set over against each other in 
hostile array; and while these two powers have contended for 
their rights, the: people at large have suffered for a want of 
the real necessities of life. It is well known to any one who is 
in touch with the currents of present-day thought that: there 
has been a good deal of thinking done over the strike situation, 
and some of it has been of a very pronounced radical character. 

Many people, instead of contenting themselves with «a - little 

pruning, which would remedy the evil, would fell the tree to the 

ground. 

In the midst of such social disturbances as occur but too 
commonly nowadays, we are accustomed to hear violent indict- 
ments of the existing order. Socialism—whatever that name 
may be taken to mean—at least gives evidence of its proximity 
and of its interest in events; constantly it is speaking and 
writing and preaching to us. And what makes its message all 
the more significant is our own growing familiarity with and 
undisguised approval of various forms and institutions that have 
been advocated by Socialists, and that in the past were closely 
identified with the schools professing that name. In addition 
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to this we must recognize that the people are ever advancing 
in strength, intelligence, and ambition; that the popular stan- 
dard of comfort is steadily rising; and that after having in many 
quarters completely or partially assumed the functions of gov- 
ernment, the multitude is now turning with lively interest to 
the solution of the problem how the earth and its fulness may 
most successfully be used to the best advantages of its original 
and rightful owners, the human race. 

Revolutions—even gradual revolutions—are not apt to be 
altogether calm and moderate either in word or action. Un- 
questionably the people, through its leaders, is frequently unrea- 
sonable and is sometimes guilty of violence and injustice. 
Patience, wisdom, breadth of view are demanded, however, for 
the lasting success of any policy. Study and assimilation of 
sound philosophical principles remain conditions of healthy 
thinking and sane action; and assuredly these must not be 
wanting in the movement that aims at a _ reconstruction of 
society. No one with faith in human nature can doubt this. 
Equally true is it that there are in Catholic teaching the doc- 
trines taught by God, guarded by the church, and reasoned out 
into logical system by Catholic thinkers: in these will be found 
the means needed to guide society to salvation. 

It is because of the writer’s unshaken faith in the convinc- 
ing appeal of Catholic principles to honest minds that the fol- 
lowing considerations are advanced. They are addressed to 
those concerned with the various grave problems, of ethical and 
social importance, uppermost just now in minds that watch the 
daily current of events. The problems are a very menace to 
the safety of our institutions, and they strain the heart-strings 
of those whose faith in our country’s mission is as their nostrils’ 
breath. Their importance impels all who are friends of liberty 
on to an attempt at finding the truth that will save us and 
set us free. 


THE LEGALITY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


In the first place, the chief contention in the strike was the 
right of the miners to unite into labor organizations not merely 
for self-protection against existing injustices, but for the attain- 
ment in the future of healthful living conditions that have been 
denied them. The operators denied the miners the right to or- 
ganize. In their interview with President Roosevelt they spoke 
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of the “ illegality’ * of the miners’ organizations. They refused 
to arbitrate with any representative of the Unions. They would 
not see Mr. Mitchell nor any one who came in his name. The 
only terms that they would agree to at all were the individual 
settlement of grievances before the superintendent of each col- 
liery, or before the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

As to the legality of Trades-Unionism there can be no 
manner of doubt. It is admitted on all sides; it is denied only 
by those whose purpose seems to be to reduce honest labor to 
galling slavery. Leo XIII., in his historical encyclical On the 
Condition of Labor, not only teaches the right of labor to or- 
ganize, but he urges organization after the manner of the mediz- 
val guilds as a means of self-protection. It is only by combin- 
ing that the miner in Pennsylvania has secured even the shadow 
of a decent livelihood. Any one at all familiar with the con- 
ditions in the mine regions knows what hardships labor there 
has been subjected to. The greed of capital has nowhere been 
so evident as in the anthracite coal mines. When it was found 
that the American coal miner would no longer submit to gall- 
ing conditions, the operator invited to the coal regions hordes © 
of European peasants whom centuries of wrong had debased to 
the lowest stages of mental and physical squalor, and he tried 
to lower the scale of wages and break the power of the Unions 
by pitting these human slaves against honest labor. Labor 
Commissioner Wright sayst of this move on the part of the coal 
companies : 

“It was little short of an outrage that the operators had 
attached to their pay-roll, on the piece basis, almost twice as 
many men as they needed, from among the swarms of European 
immigrants. This redundance in the labor market was doubtless 
intended to avert labor troubles; but instead of that, by reduc- 
ing the annual income far below what it might normally be, and 
by its invitation to idleness, had nursed the grievances. The 
low average of income from this system had also brought in a 
class of labor far inferior racially to that which had once operated 
the mines; this has exhibited its native crudeness in the bru- 
tality and violence of the recent weeks.” 

*The right of workingmen to form unions for the protection of their interests has been 
established by legislation in England since 1871. It had been admitted in principle ever since 
the Reform Act of 1832. 


t Report to the President on the Anthracite Coal Strike. Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, No. 43, November, 1902. 
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It did not take long for this species of degraded labor in 
the atmosphere of American ideas to stand upright and assert 
its rights. By means of protective legislation the workingmen 
were secured some measure of decent conditions. Still there is 
much to be desired. 

The time is not far distant, it is hoped, that employers will 
find it to their advantage to cultivate Trades-Unionism. Un- 
doubtedly there have been many abuses connected with labor 
organizations, such as the leadership of rash men, interference 
with the liberty to work, and petty regulations impinging on 
the rights of ownership. In time, however, and under intelli- 
gent management these abuses will be eliminated. 

In the meantime the employer may find it to his advantage 
to establish a community of interest with a trades union. He 
will get better work and more responsible service. Labor, in the 
majority of cases, knows where its interest lies, and if the 
employer will make it the interest of the employee to serve 
him well he will find that he will get that kind of service. In 
the coal strike contention it was undoubtedly the influence of 
the labor organization that preserved the peace of the coal 
regions. We have witnessed the spectacle of 150,000 men, 
many of whom are of the rougher sort, thrown idle on a com- 
munity for six months, and during all this time there was not 
as much law-breaking as one would find in any of our large 
cities—reports of certain papers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Moreover there was every incentive to lawlessness: the 
presence of armed deputies, and the irritating parading of the 
soldiery, and the daily defamation of the good citizenship of 
the striking miners by the capitalistic press. It was only the 
splendid organization under good leadership that secured this 
state of affairs. All this is one of the best arguments for the 
labor organization. The militia could not have secured it, nor 
could the Federal troops, nor could any other power but the 
labor union. 


AN EXAGGERATED IDEA OF OWNERSHIP. 


The coal operators have continually asserted their ownership 
of the mines and their liberty to work them as they please. 
They will have no “foreign interference.” They will not brook 
dictation from a man who comes from “a rival industry.” 
They will work the mines if “they have the protection of the 
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soldiery.” ‘The Federal troops must be called out.” It is 
their right to employ labor as and how they please. 

If the strike has taught any particular lesson it has taught 
that there is no such thing as absolute ownership in such sense 
that a man can do as he pleases with his property irrespective 
of the rights of others. An exaggerated idea of ownership on 
the part of many has done more to breed Socialism than any 
other one thing. We shall probably hear no more of the claims 
of “the Christian men to whom God in His Infinite Wisdom has 
given control of the property interests of the country.” 

In the exact sense of the word any ownership must of a 
necessity be limited in its nature. If a man is owner of a stick 
of dynamite, he cannot explode it in a public thoroughfare 
where the lives of others are endangered. If he owns a house, 
he cannot set it on fire to the detriment of his neighbors. If 
he owns a coal mine, he cannot grind the faces of his working- 
men. He must make such provision as is necessary for their 
physical safety. ‘‘ There is a dictate of nature,” says Leo XIII., 
“more imperious and more ancient than any bargain between 
man and man: that remuneration for labor must be enough 
to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 
And again he writes: “If through necessity or fear of a worse 
evil the workingman accepts harder conditions because an em- 
ployer or contractor will give him no better, he is the victim 
of force and injustice.” The laborer is not a piece of machin- 
ery to be purchased at the least possible cost, and thrown aside 
as worthless when it is of no further use. Nor is he a mere 
animal needing provision for bodily wants only. He is a man 
with God-given faculties, of high and noble dignity, having 
the most sacred relations and owing the most solemn duties to 
his Maker, and having spiritual and mental aspirations that 
require to be satisfied just as much as the wants of the body. 
It is not justice to enslave and degrade the laborer that the 
stockholder may have’ an added luxury. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ARBITRATION, 


Then, again, as the legitimate outcome of the coal strike, 
there has been affirmed the principle of arbitration. To have 
this principle affirmed by the Chief Magistrate of the nation in 
a practical way, by constituting an impartial court to which 
both parties to the contention have agreed to submit their diffi- 
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culties, is a tremendous gain. It is worth all the suffering that 
the strike has entailed. It has set up a precedent for all future 


strikes. It has exalted the principle of arbitration as the de- © 


mand of the people at large, and this is very little short, if 
indeed it be at all short, of the vor Dez. Coming in the way 
it has, by appointment of the representative of the nation, the 
court of arbitration is clothed with supreme powers to define 
the limitation of private ownership. It can say to the operator, 
You must pay a higher wage; or to the miner, You must work 
a longer day. Its decisions are final and supreme, as the voice 
of the nation. 

Belief in the doctrine of creation implies that man is made 
in view of some certain end, and that his nature is proportioned 
to the end to be attained. That line of action which by the 
very essence of things best conduces to the attainment of man’s 
end becomes obligatory as an imperative dictate of the natural 
law—or rather, as the natural law itself. The human reason, 
with more or less clearness, perceives the end ordained by God 
and the line of conduct that will lead to it; and the human 
will, necessarily and instinctively struggling for the satisfaction 
attainable only in the possession of its end, finds itself under 
moral constraint to follow that line of conduct. 

It follows, then, that man has divine sanction to exercise those 
activities which make for the perfect development of his nature 
in accord with the creative plan. Such sanction constitutes 
what is called a human right—a claim based upon nature and 
approved by God. ; 


SALUS POPULI SUPREMA LEX. 


Clearly there is bound up with this first simple idea of 
moral power a second notion, namely, a relation to other men. 
Man’s right to attain his end by the due exercise of his human 
activities corresponds to a duty of non-interference on the part 
of others. When, then, society arises—not from voluntary choice 
but in virtue of instinct and natural demand—each individual, 
perceiving that the nature and destiny of other men are identi- 
cal with his own, understands that the same law dominates his 
activity and theirs. All other men like himself possess an in- 
alienable right to unimpeded self-development, to the pursuit 
of perfection. In the abstract, then, the rights of all men are 
equal. But once we begin to deal with concrete_members of 
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humanity, we discover the existence of an inevitable difference 
in their human powers and of a resultant inequality in their 
conditions. We discover also that unimpeded activity is a prac- 
tical impossibility, since each individual’s attempt to appropriate 
the means of perfection limits similar attempts on the part of 
other individuals. 

Inequality of conditions is therefore-a -necessity, being an 
unavoidable consequence of primary constitutional peculiarities 
bestowed upon individuals by nature herself. But how far may 
this inequality extend? Has it no bound? Will moral claim 
be measured by physical power, right by might? And can it be 
that some one individual may be born into this world of concrete 
realities possessed of nothing but certain abstract rights incapa- 
ble of actuation because the owner is so late upon the field? 
And may individuals in the concrete be crowded wholly out- 
side of the conditions necessary to life and liberty and happi- 
ness? This can hardly be. What, then, is to prevent it? 
What shall determine the limit to be placed to the activity of 
the first-comers, or the stranger? Evidently the limit must be 
set by a good outranking the good of unimpeded individual 
activity; and that higher good is the common welfare. The 
claims of mankind are previous to the claim of the individual 
man—the welfare, the progress, the perfectibility of the com- 
munity warn back the avaricious member who would glut him- 
self at humanity’s expense. ; x 

It is the office of the authority which obtains in a given 
society to provide that this limit be observed. It is the part 
of prudent, informed, enlightened, and religious common-sense to 
define when and where individual aggrandizement runs foul of the 
public good; when the pressing of individual claims becomes an 
unjustifiable interference with the perfection of the community. 

The real crux of the question comes into view when 
we begin to ask about the power to define what is and 
what is not in accord with the general interest of the com- 
munity. But who can have a better claim validly to formulate 
such definition than the community itself—that is.to say, the 
power which represents the community, the ordinary supreme 
authority that voices law and order to the individual members 
of the social body? The precise limitations of private right are, 
therefore, to be determined by the verdict of the people’s com- 
mon-sense, deliberate, prudent, enlightened, just, harmonious with 
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the principles of the natural law and the dictates of human ex- 
perience. Thus arrived at, the verdict of the people, issuing 
through the authorized channels, should be decisive and final. 

In this sense we shall await with lively interest and with 
profound respect for the findings of this Authorized Court. Its 
decisions should have a certain sacredness about them, and 
should be accepted by the American citizen as though clothed 
with all the majesty of the law; for they are the voice of the 
American people demanding that two contestants shall go to 
work and provide coal—an absolute necessity of life. 

And here let a final word be written concerning the norm in 
accord with which social authority is bound to decide and act. 
“Particular” justice, or the justice which concerns the rights of 
individuals, is divided by St. Thomas and the School, following 
Aristotle, into two species, according as it regylates the mutual 
rights and duties of individuals, or the satisfaction of individual 
claims upon society. The first concerns the relation of the 
parts to one another; the second the relation of the parts to 
the whole. Society by its authority must preside over both 
sorts of relations and must see that the rule of justice is observed. 
But we are to observe that while the rule of justice calls for 
the observance of strict equality in transactions between man 
and man, it calls only for a proportion in the satisfying of in- 
dividual claims upon society. For distributive justice, as it is 
called, presides over the distribution of what is due to different 
men as members of the body social, and it makes an individual’s 
share larger or smaller according as he is of greater or lesser 
importance to the whole. It belongs to distributive justice, there- 
fore, to see that the masses, that predominantly valuable ele- 
ment of society, shall receive a consideration proportionate to 
their importance; and that the whole machinery of legislation 
be wisely set in motion to provide them with abundant chance 
to live humanly, and to advance toward that perfection of being 
which is their divinely appointed end. 

It becomes an inviting matter for speculation now, to de- 
termine what enlightened common-sense may have to say as to 
the expediency or inexpediency of various existing conditions. 
Wanton luxury, for instance, must stand at once condemned; 
for nothing can justify a Gistinction that brings rational satis- 
faction to no one. The excuse that useless expenditure is good 
because it circulates money has been exploded long ago. That 
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excuse proves that luxury is not the worst possible form of 
evil, but is far from proving it a positive good. In the long 
run and in the widest sense the unethical can never be econo- 
mic; and Bastiat has cleverly exposed the fallacious defence of 
luxury by his story of Jacques Bonhomme and his scapegrace 
son. Here then is the indication of a point to which the atten- 
tion, and if need be, the power of the community might well 
be directed. So, too, we venture to suggest the possibility of 
startling common-sense verdicts as to the housing of the poor, 
public education, practical ostracism of some of the best material 
in the whole race from social, intellectual, and moral cultivation. 
To some extent this verdict has already been pronounced, and 
its echo is discernible in the new tone that dominates modern 
legislation. What the people want they are learning to demand; 
and what they demand they get, whether it be public parks, 
or heated cars, or low rates for freight and travel. That which 
is most encouraging in the whole situation, perhaps, is the fact 
that it is the sacred voice of the people which has insisted upon 
our most recent improvements, and that it is the strong arm of 
the law which has undertaken to enforce the people’s dictates. 
After all, it is the people who are nearest God;. it is upon the 
perfectibility of the people that the consummation of the divine 
plan depends; and it needs but the universal appreciation of 
their supreme worth to bring about the establishment of all 
that law can do to open man’s path to progress. Slowly that 
appreciation is making its way, but surely; and at the same 
time the people, the great living, thinking, loving creature, the 
wonderful and favorite masterpiece of God, is becoming ac- 
quainted with its own mighty power, thé power which the 
Creator bestowed upon it for the achievement of perfection. So 
we look over man’s progress in the past with satisfaction and 
thankfulness, we look forward into the future with hearts full 
of hope. Human progress, the perfectibility of the race, man’s 
inalienable right to all that God gave the human race—these 
are facts settled and assured. One cannot but regard them with 
a glad content; one cannot but feel amid the clash of. oppression 
and menace, in the stress of the social tumult, an inviolable 
trust that the same great Providence who created man is work- 
ing out, as it were, silently and unseen, that grand world-plan 
in which man is the central figure and humanity’s ascent the 
chiefest interest. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


BY REV. GILBERT SIMMONS, C.S.P. 


HERE is going on at the present time in England 
a conflict on the Education Question which 
cannot fail to be of interest in this country, and 
this because the ultimate end sought by one of 
the two parties is the adoption by England of 
the American system of secular education. 

As at present constituted the schools of Catholics and of 
the Established Church, and in fact of any denomination which 
is willing to build a school-house and to open a school, are 
helped, subject to government inspection and approval, by the 
taxes, and this help amounts to nearly four-fifths in most cases 
of the whole expense of teaching. The remaining fifth has to 
be made up by voluntary contributions in all voluntary schools; 
the Board schools have the power of levying rates on the 
locality for this deficiency. The attractive feature of the new 
Bill is that it relieves the supporters of religious voluntary 
schools and enables them too to levy rates. It, however, entails 
upon them the giving the use of the school-houses free of rent 
and the maintenance of them in ordinary repairs. 

In this battle Catholics and Churchmen are ranged together 
as allies, and they have for opponents the members of the Dis- 
senting Churches as well as the opponents of all religion ; although 
these latter do not come to the front. The spirit in which the 
battle is being carried on by the Dissenters is well indicated by 
the utterances of Dr. Clifford, a Baptist minister in London who 
has taken a very prominent part in the conflict. In his opinion 
the fatal feature of the Bill is that it leaves each school under a 
board of managers the majority of which is to consist of mem- 
bers of the denomination to which the school belongs. This 
provision is to secure the religious character of school teaching; 
and is, in fact, the only security for such continuance. But Dr. 
Clifford finds that it puts into jeopardy their dearest and most 
cherished rights as English citizens. To quote his own words: 
“The chief jewel in the heritage bequeathed to us by the toil 
and suffering of our ancestors—that of self-government—is about 
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to be stolen from us. The state is in danger—yes, that is 
the fact. . . . If the state does not forbid this Bill to pass 
into law, it will doom this generation and the next to bitterness 
and to strife [and this because the opponents of the Bill openly 
profess their determination not to obey the law and to render 
it unworkable], to impoverished education and increased in- 
justice to the teaching profession, to commercial decay and to 
political retrogression.” Nothing less, he asserts, is being as- 
saulted than the primary right of the British people to govern 
themselves. He makes an elaborate comparison between the 
provisions of the Bill and of the present government and the 
conduct of Charles I. and Laud. He concludes that it therefore 
is a duty to fight, and that the battle is for life. Pym and 
Hampden are invoked ; Thermopyle is referred to; the hierarchy 
of priests is defied; he feels the same constraint as did St. Paul: 
“We can do no other.” The primary elementary rights of 
citizens must be defended against the arbitrary encroachments of 
an archaic clericalism that knows not the hour or the day or the 
real spirit of the times. 

Such is the spirit of the opposition to the Bill manifested in 
prose; a brother minister, however, has felt the divine afflatus 
and has burst forth into song, and this for popular use. We 
quote two or three stanzas: 


“While our sons were over the sea, 
While the soldier fought, 

Priest. and traitor sought to bring 

The People’s schools to naught. 


Now the angel Peace returns, 
Guard thy flock at home, 

Let thy priestly spoilers hear 
Thy trampling millions come. 


Rally then from sea to sea, 
England, in thy might: 

Win for men—more Liberty, 
Win for the child—more Light.” 


The desire of the opposition is to excite popular prejudice 
by appeals based on what look like wilful misrepresentations. 
The point on which Dr. Clifford dilates and which calls forth 
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his most impassioned appeal is simply this: By the proposals 
of the Bill each school will be under three controlling bodies; the 
first is its own managing body made up of local managers. Hither- 
to these have been non-elective, appointed by those who built the 
school. The bill adds to the number a proportion of one-third 
to two-thirds, and thereby increases instead of diminishing 
popular control. The one-third is appointed by the educa- 
tional authority of the district, which is to be the Education © 
Committee of the Town or County Council; the two-thirds are 
to be appointed as before. Dr. Clifford wants the majority to 
be appointed by the Education Committee. But the Bill gives 
complete and absolute control of all secular teaching to the 
Education Committee. This Education Committee is appointed 
by an elected body and is subject to the Board of Education 
in London, itself subject to Parliament. So complete is the 
control of these two sets of authorities over the school mana- 
gers that all that is left to them is the care of buildings and 
the appointment (but not the dismissal) of the teachers. The 
power to appoint the teacher is necessary if the religious 
character of the school is to be maintained. This Dr. Clifford 
sees, and wants to strip those who have built the school of 
this power. This barefaced robbery is worthy of the descen- 
dants of the Cromwell whom they affect to venerate, and of those 
who have for the past generation been taking the money of 
Catholics and Churchmen to teach that remnant of Christianity 
which they have left. This is the main point of contention: 
the Dissenters, too niggardly and faithless to build schools to 
teach their various persuasions and opinions, want to seize upon 
the management of the schools of those who have made sacri- 
fices to build and keep up their own schools. 

By the provisions of the new Bill School Boards will be 
abolished. This is not in itself a real grievance to the oppo- 
nents of religious education, but a sentimental one; for School 
Boards represented the principle of popular control and of the 
manufacture of a religion by that control. By the new Bill 
the powers of the School Boards will be transferred to the 
Education Committee, to be appointed by the Town or County 
Council of the district. This committee will not immediately 
depend upon the popular vote, and some of its members may 
be chosen by the committee from those who are not them- 
selves members of the respective councils; but ultimately the 
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popular vote is the source of their power, for it is by it that 
the councils are elected. It is, however, a grievance to the 
opponents that there is no longer an election ad hoc, as hither- 
to. It is no real grievance, however, for a small portion only 
of the electorate has ever voted. 

Under the provisions of the law as it stands, wherever there 
was in the opinion of education authorities an ample supply of 
school accommodation, no new school to receive government 
aid could be erected, so that where there was a Board School, 
a voluntary school could not come in and educate the children 
of a denomination, according to its tenets. The new Bill abol- 
ishes this monopoly, and provided parents erect a suitable 
school building, empowers the government to grant the usual 
aid to its support. This provision will, of course, work both 
ways, for it will enable schools to be built by Protestants in 
districts where the educational wants of the district were sup- 
plied by a Catholic school; there were not, however, many of 
these districts. 

Other provisions are more or less technical and not of 
general or controversial interest. There is one, however, of 
uncontroversial but general interest. The new Bill unifies the 
authority over all schools, both primary and secondary. It 
thus enables the son of a farm laborer to begin in his village 
school and rise, by means of intermediate schools, to the uni- 
versity itself; and so restores to the poor the privileges they 
enjoyed in Catholic times, but which have been wrested from 
them by the power and greed of those post-Reformation de- 
scendants—unworthy sons of the original benefactors. 

It is not the rights of the minority that this bill seeks to 
secure. It is the Dissenters who form the minority, although a 
shameless one. In the Voluntary Schools 3,043,006 children 
are enrolled, while in the Board Schools there are but 2,662,- 
669. By the aid of the Rates (which is now to be given to 
the Voluntary Schools), and partly at the cost of Catholics and 
Churchmen, the Board Schools have expended on each child 
42 5s. 2d., or nearly eleven dollars, while the Voluntary Schools 
have only been able to expend £1 I5s. 2d., or about eight dollars 
and a half. Catholics and Churchmen are only contending for 
just treatment, not for privilege. Dissenters are contending for 
privilege, and, strange to say, for state payment of the religion 
which they themselves have made. 


s 
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THE SYMBOLISMS OF GOD. 
BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


‘‘ That they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” 


HE symbolisms of God are facts. If we may 
dare to image Him with human metaphors: 
He writes His poems for us in living hearts 
and with human lives. Prophecies, Psalms,— 
nay, from Genesis to the Machabees,—are not 

only uttered truths but exacted for us in a chain of real exist- 
ences, actual people and occurrences. He expresses His philoso- 
phy to us, not in terms of speculation, but in terms of life and 
human history. His psychology is-no inquest over extinct 
energies,—but the living soul, exemplifying in act and deed the 
abstract principles of its message. 

March back through the centuries to the times, seemingly 
all too short, used by Him to foreshadow and foretell the com- 
ing of His Christ. Types, figures, promises, take the shapes of 
living men: patriarchs, prophets, judges, kings. Events, nay 
episodes, in that one central life-to-be, take up in forecast 
whole histories and vicissitudes of an actual people. 

Such is the intensity of the realism, of the realities of God; 
even in the small view, the bare suggestion of lineament, which 
mortal eyes can adoringly and wonderingly—and only in adora- 
tion’s wonderment—perceive and take in; in order that we 
7 may be, in the strong words of the Apostle, aed 

‘some beginning of His creature.” 

Oh! poor conceits of men, which we strive, after much 
labor, with great effort and amid many meaningless groanings, 
to bring forth simply to an utterance—mere words, mere wind— 
preterea nihil; travails of a mind to result in mere lisping 
labials; hazy tattle of faint memories of a dream :—Unrealities 
all! 





Does God live? Behold, not only Sinai thunders, but a 
whole people and its history are a living holocaust and oracle 


of the fact. 
Does God hear us and bear us relation? Behold the Incar- 
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nation flashes forth and imprints its ineffaceable record on 
human time and the life of humanity thenceforward ;—to spell 
those glorious words: “And He dwelt amongst us.” 

Does God love us? Behold Calvary and the Cross. No, it 
were not enough. A life, even a divine life, is not enough to 
answer. For all time and all people, all inquiries and all needs, 
all sorrows and all joys, all doubts and all pzans of recogni- 
tion and of praise—for all hearts and all lives; to the last pos- 
sible intensity of reality and actuality cognizable of men;—nay 
more, unto the satisfaction of God’s own thirst to express, to 
manifest, to actualize, to communicate Himself up to the very 
brim of our own receptivity !—Behold! the Blessed Sacrament— 
the Holy Eucharist—Holy Communion; the living God with 
us, of us and for us; each individually; a divine Host for 
each soul; a special Incarnation, re-enacted, repeated, renewed 
for every single individual; all who will; now; and to the end 
of time and the consummation of the world. 

Oh! blessed Reality! Oh! Supreme Intensity! Living and 
life-giving symbolism of the Infinite—utmost humanwise ex- 
pression of the WorD of the Almighty. 

“That they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” 

















FAITH. 


BY EDWARD DOYLE. 


Se AITH, a child with angel sight, 
Leads the Soul through Nature’s night. 
$4} Winds are moths about her light. 


What the taper that she bears? 
Reason that, raised Heavenward, flares. 
Whence the flame? Ask stars whence theirs. 


Could the Hand that lights the Sun, 
Stars and planets, every one, 
Pass the soul and leave it dun? 


In this light all mysteries 
Show their faces, terror flees, 
And the restless heart finds ease. 


Look! Death comes! How yellow, first! 
Then, what darkness! What a burst 
Of Creation’s powers, reversed! 


As the deafening storm draws near, 
Faith bids Life, aloud and clear: 
“Lie face down and have no fear!” 


In the dark, awhirl with sand, 
Lone and smiling, see her stand 
With the taper in her hand! 


Hark! Can that be Gabriel’s blast, 
Whirling like leaves, the mountains vast ? 
Yea, but Faith pales not aghast. 


No, for the truths, expected long, 
Come, and, with voices sweet and strong, 
Raise Creation’s gasp to Song! 

















THE ROYAL PALACE, 


BANGKOK: THE VENICE OF THE FAR EAST. 
BY FRANCIS MURY, 


(Former Marine Commissioner.) 


@ LL Europeans who have journeyed in the Far East 
are unanimous in pronouncing Bangkok the most 
unique and picturesque of all cities visited. 

In this place, which has been aptly named 
“The Venice of the Far East,” almost all of the 
streets are traversed by canals and ‘“‘arroyos,’ and _ three- 
quarters of the population dwell in house-boats on the Menam, 
which forms the chief thoroughfare of the capital. The markets 
that are held every morning on this river present to the stranger 
an appearance very much like that of gardens suddenly spring- 
ing up from the water. Both buyers and sellers are in boats, 
and traffic is carried on with as great facility as in the best 
arranged shops. Indeed, the scene of this river-market is so 
animated that steamboats approaching the city are forced to 
diminish their speed in order to avoid cutting in two some 
“sampan” or canoe. Crowds of children of all ages, splashing 
in the water quite heedless of alligators, greet the incoming 
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steamer with frantic shouts, while the native women appear at 
their doors, eager to see any stranger who may arrive. Slowly 
the features of the great city define themselves: the Church of 
the Assumption, Oriental Hotel, French consulate, Custom- 
House, Post-Office, English consulate, Calvary Church, and, 
finally, an old fort built by the engineers of Louis XIV. in the 
days when Bangkok belonged to France by authentic treaty. 
Next, the walls of the royal city come in view, enclosing num- 
berless pagodas, high pyramids with decorations of porcelain 
and enamels, and the palace of the king glittering with gold. 
The many-colored tiles that cover these graceful and fancifully 
shaped structures give a marvellous effect in the sunshine, and 
the fairy-like palace, surrounded by temples above which in- 
numerable towers and minarets pierce the air like golden arrows, 
produces an extraordinary effect. The clustered roofs give the 
impression of a verdant prairie or a field of rice ripening in 
the sun, and the whole scene is one of the most exquisite 
harmony, unmarred by a single discordant note of form or 
color. 

Twenty years ago the only route leading into the city was 
by the river Menam. Roads were an unknown luxury in 
Bangkok as well as throughout the whole kingdom, and ll 
travelling was done by water. When the king or any of the 
grand dignitaries of the realm left their boats they were carried 
in palanquins. To-day broad avenues lead from the suburbs 
into the royal city, which is entered through monumental gates 
surmounted by pyramids, the white silhouettes of which stand 
dazzlingly out against the blue of the sky. The palace, which 
is built in form of a rectangle, covers a large site. It faces the 
Barracks Square, where the royal festivals which the king pro- 
vides for his subjects are held each year, and where the Phra- 
Men, or monumental crematory, is built on the occasion of the 
death of a king. 

Two tall doors of teakwood give entrance to a vast court, 
in the centre of which is placed a tall flagstaff flying the colors 
of Siam. A few untidy militiamen, seated on tabourets or 
stretched on the ground, chat with each other as they smoke 
innumerable cigarettes and glance indifferently at the natives 
who enter the place. The appearance of a European visitor, 
however, rouses these sentinels from their torpor, and they all 
fall upon the stranger’s permit, with one accord, to see if it 
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bears the signature of “ De-va-vong ”—that is to say, the minister 
of “foreign affairs. 

Upon this outer court of the palace—which is always 
crowded—open various public offices, the stalls of the sacred 
white elephants, and the huge royal pagoda, Vat Prakeo. The 











SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE KING OF SIAM. 


Siamese bureaucrats, like their European colleagues, consider it 
very bad form to reach their offices on time. There is always 
a preliminary saunter along the Menam, with a breakfast of 
shark’s fin or alligator steak at some ambulant Chinese cook- 
shop before beginning the day’s work. 

The business of the day seems to consist, for the most part, 
in chewing betel and drinking tea from microscopic cups, 
although a few rare workers may be seen tearing their hair 
over documents in English or French, the words of which are 
scarcely understood by them. 

The court is thronged with pious natives who have come to 
prostrate themselves before the sacred white elephants and offer 
to these animals the sugar-canes that have often been brought 
from a long distance. Yellow clad talapoins, with shaven heads 
and eye-brows, move impassively through the court, on their 
way to the palace to beg their daily portion of fish and rice, 
which they place in the traditional kettle always carried about 
with them. These priests are privileged characters, being usually 
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sons of princes or mandarins of high rank, and they receive 
their daily bread from the hands of the King himself, or from 
those of his sons who, following the Siamese custom, spend a 
year or two of their adolescence in residence in the royal 
pagoda. 

These talapoins enter unchallenged the inner, granite- paved 
court, in which the royal palace proper—that is to say, the 
part of the palace actually occupied by the King—is situated. 
But the entrance of strangers is instantly barred by two Siamese 
officers, who require a second exhibition of the pass from the 
minister of foreign affairs and who examine this pass with an 
air of suspicion. These officers, who are called maha-Ilchs, are 
the body-guards of the King. They are all men of noble birth, 
and are the recipients of so many royal favors that they are 
regarded with much disfavor by the other troops of his Majesty 
Chulalongkorn’s army. These body-guards are easily recogniz- 
able by their magnificent uniforms and the black helmets which 
are rakishly poised over their beardless faces. 

Our swords seemed to cause the Siamese officers much dis- 
quietude, and we were invited to surrender them before enter- 
ing the palace; but, following the example of an English officer 
who had preceded us, we refused emphatically to do so. 

The palace, which was, unfortunately, planned by a Euro- 
pean, is not a pure example of Siamese architecture. This 
style, however, has been used exclusively in the roof, which is 
a masterpiece of the national architecture. Two flights of steps 
lead from the palace entrance to a large antechamber into 
which open several salons and the magnificent throne-room, 
where formal receptions are held. 

Upon the walls of this room are hung priceless yellow silk 
parasols embroidered in gold, and ancient armor studded with 
precious stones. The ceiling is of glass, that no one may walk 
above his Majesty’s head, and from this glass ceiling is hung a 
huge crystal chandelier that figured prominently at the Exposi- 
tion of 1878. In the four corners are trees of gold and silver, 
a tribute from the people of Laos. At the end of the room, on 
a slightly elevated platform, stands a golden chair surmounted 
by the royal nine-story parasol. The King sits .upon this 
throne wearing a sextuple crown, clad in a robe of rich brocade 
embroidered in jewels. Upon his feet are golden sandals spark- 
ling with priceless diamonds. Massive golden vases containing 
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red cabbage, areca and betel leaves, are placed on a table near 
the throne, and two cuspidors, also of gold, stand conveniently 
near. 

Formerly, it was required of visitors to approach the throne 
on hands and knees, and it was forbidden, on pain of death, to 
look upon the face of the King. An ambassador of Louis XIV. 
was the first to refuse to submit to such humiliation, and now 
foreigners and native mandarins are permitted to stand in the 
royal presence, but only representatives of other nations are 
allowed to retain their swords in the throne-room. When the 
reception is ended all visitors leave the room walking back- 
ward. | 

Adjoining the throne-room are the private apartments of the 
King and the First Queen. No European has ever been ad- 
mitted to these rooms, and the descriptions of the Siamese, like 
those of other Orientals, require a liberal discount. But it 
would seem that these apartments contain a motley collection 
of furniture, and the costliest products of native art find them- 
selves on terms of intimacy with music boxes and fancy clocks 
imported from Germany. The upholstery and hangings of these 
rooms are of yellow silk, the sacred color reserved for the use 
of the King and the talapoins alone. 

Separate buildings are occupied by the Second Queen, the 
Third Queen, and the King’s concubines and children. An 
attempt has been made to transform the beautiful gardens of 
the palace into a miniature universe containing objects from 
every quarter of the globe, and offering so many diversions as 
to make the wives and daughters of the King forget that they 
are, in reality, prisoners. A bazaar, presided over by women 
slaves, has also been provided, that the women of the seraglio 
may purchase anything desired without leaving the palace. 

His Majesty Chulalongkorn possesses at least five or six 
hundred wives. The Siamese consider it a great honor to have 
a daughter admitted to the King’s harem, and openly boast of 
the distinction thus conferred upon them. The fate of the un- 
fortunate women who are thus honored is far from enviable, 
however. They are forbidden to see their parents and only the 
King has the right to speak to them. If, by any chance, a 
woman of the seraglio succeeds in bringing about some roman- 
tic adventure, she is sewed alive into a leather bag and 
thrown into the river the very day she is found out. If her 
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accomplice is of noble family, he is beaten to death with a 
sandalwood rod; a mandarin of low degree, or a man of the 
people, is instantly impaled. 

The chief diversion of Chulalongkorn’s wives is to present 
their offerings to Buddha in the beautiful pagoda of the palace, 
Vat Maha Tat, where the golden urns containing the ashes of 
departed kings are preserved. This building, although rather 
small, is one of the finest examples of Siamese architecture. It 

is in form of a Greek cross, with 

a quintuple roof surmounted by 

a spire of indescribable delicacy. 

A foundation of white marble 

supports the gold-lacquered walls, 

the porch is upheld by wonder- 

ful enamelled pillars, and ver- 

milioned scrolls wreath the pedi- 

ment that flashes with gold and 

enamel. The doors, which are 

marvellously carved, have two 

panels, lacquered and encrusted 

with mother-of-pearl. Within 

the pagoda are magnificent paint- 

ings representing the Brahman 

. heaven and other sacred scenes. 

FRESCO oF VAT MAHA TAT. The steps to the altar are al- 

most hidden by candles, cakes 

of wax, statuettes, Chinese vases, little elephants made of ivory, 

and gold and silver paper. A Buddha, wonderfully carved from 

rock-crystal, occupies .the place of honor, his neck encircled 
with a collar of rubies and a crown of diamonds on his head. 

On leaving this temple one is confronted by two gigantic 
granite statues, measuring at least twenty-six feet in height, 
which guard the entrance to the huge pagoda Vat Prakeo. 
These sentinels have the most repulsive faces, well calculated to 
inspire horror and drive away the profane. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more magnificently 
beautiful than the buildings that compose the Vat Prakeo: 
verandas, roofs, stairways, pylons, pyramids, all covered with 
gold and enamel. The temples are surrounded by superb ter- 
races adorned with kiosks, balustrades, vases of rare flowers, 
elephants and buffaloes hewn from granite, marble statuary, and 
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RoYAL PAGODA OF VAT PRAKEO. 


fantastic bronze lions. In the resplendent Asiatic sunshine the 
eyes are completely dazzled by a display of color and magnifi- 
cence which exceeds the limits of imagination and the maddest 
dreams. 

A great rectangular gallery which surrounds the pagoda 
contains a series of frescoes representing the principal events in 
the religious and secular history of the people of Siam. The 
whole story of Buddha’s life has been depicted upon these walls 
by artists who have given a most realistic character to the 
various scenes. The king under whose supervision the work 
was executed was so well pleased with the result that he had 
the artists immediately buried alive beneath the entrance to the 
pagoda, in order that their souls might go directly to Buddha 
and describe to him the magnificence of this temple built in 
his honor. ; 

In the, centre of this group of temples is the principal build- 
ing, which is called the ‘‘ Bot.” This is surmounted by a triple 
roof made of tiles, so highly varnished as to be positively pain- 
ful to the sight. A monumental door of precious wood, with 
mother-of-pearl encrustation even more delicate than that on 
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the doors of the Vat Maha Tat, gives access to the Bot, in the 
dim recesses of which an immense altar is scarcely visible until 
the keepers of the pagoda open the blinds and flood with sun- 
light this treasury of incalculable riches. 

Antique porcelains, vases of cloisonné, delicately woven 
wreaths of artificial flowers, golden candlesticks, censers of 
carved silver and exquisitely modelled statuettes are found on 
the altar, mingled with cheap European trinkets. Above all 
this confusion of offerings towers the placid face of the famous 
statue of Buddha, carved upon an emerald which was taken 
from the people of Laos by the liberator of Siam, the Chinese 
Phaya-Tak. It is whispered by the sceptical that this so-called 
emerald is simply jasper, but the height of the altar is so great 
that it is impossible to verify the nature of the stone. 

Trees of gold and silver spread out their, priceless leaves to 
form a unique background for the statues of Buddha, which are 
placed at either side of the altar. These statues are six feet in 
height, and the heads are adorned with the seven-fold hieratic 
crown, while the hands, which are turned, palms outward, to- 
ward the faithful, have their fingers literally covered with dia- 
mond rings. 

Everywhere in the temple one notices silver cuspidors, a 
very necessary precaution in this country where men, women, 
and even queens chew betel constantly. This habit is so strongly 
fixed upon the Siamese that a young native princess, who was 
educated in England and had returned to Siam as the wife of 
one of the King’s ministers, was obliged, in spite of her repug- 
nance, to adopt this national custom, since the First Queen re- 
fused to receive a “pale mouthed” subject with teeth “as white 
a; a dog’s.” 

A stay of four or five hours is too short to see more than 
the beginning of the treasures of this enchanted palace. 

The visitor’s sensation of utter amazement is emphasized by 
an unexpected sound that greets his ears on leaving the palace. 
In the square an excellent native band, under the direction of a 
European leader, is playing the familiar music of “ Faust.” The 
cymbals, tomtoms, and horns of old Siam have been vanquished 
by Gounod, Massenet, and Saint-Saéns, and it is a great sur- 
prise to find that the music of these composers is rendered 
more artistically in the band-stand at Bangkok than in many of 
our provincial theatres. 
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There is an interesting audience grouped in front of the 
palace. Native women, wearing a sort of tunic over which is 
draped a gorgeous scarf, elbow their compatriots and cast curi- 
ous glances at the Europeans who are listening religiously to 
the music. And Siamese officers, tightly encased in white 
jackets elaborately trimmed with gold lace, and wearing white 
stockinzs drawn smoothly up over their calves, strut up and 
down, visibly proud when they detect a glance of admiration. 
When the crowd grows weary of standing it disposes itself 
lazily on the lawn about the palace where the King’s horses 
are usualiy pastured; but at the first notes of the Siamese 
national hymn, which was composed by Lulli at the request 
of one of the kings, all the natives rise to their feet, while the 
members of the band turn their faces toward the palace. Thus 
the concert is brought to a close in the midst of profound 
silence on the part of the audience. 

Near the palace is a long, narrow alley bordered by two 
rows of shops, the low roofs of which almost meet overhead. 
This alley, which is called the Talat, or market-place, was for- 
merly the only street in Bangkok. It is too narrow to admit 
of the passage of even a hand-cart, and the slippery pavement 
is covered with a viscous, black mud that has a most deplora- 
ble effect upon the white garments so universally worn. But, 
in spite of its filth, this quarter is well worth a visit from the 
traveller who wishes to see the native unspoiled by foreign 
contact. Here, at a distance of only a few hundred feet from 
the homes of Europeans, one finds one’s self in the very heart 
of the Orient, surrounded by its theatres and opium-dens, and 
listening to the cries of coolies, the beating of tomtoms, and 
the sound of petards. Famished curs bark furiously and show 
a decided preference for European legs; merchants hawk their 
wares; lepers pass by unnoticed ; interminable processions block 
the way. 

In this narrow street Hindoo or Parsee merchants sell arms, 
mirrors encrusted with mother-of-pearl, and porcelain vases that 
they call antique. Malay merchants display valuable China 
plates, gold and silver trinkets, brass vases and bracelets of 
great value; and the proprietors of restaurant carts set up their 
cooking-stoves in the midst of the thoroughfare. Adjoining an 
open-air theatre is a gambling house, and show-cases replete 
with Buddhas in all forms and sizes are everywhere, while 
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Chinese hair-dressers ply their trade in the street, artfully arrang- 
ing their compatriots’ queues. 

Near Talat is the pagoda of Vat Xetuphon, finions for the 
gigantic statue of Buddha which it contains. This statue is one 
hundred and fifty feet in length and represents the god in a 
recumbent position, with his whole history carved upon the 
soles of his feet. Some too credulous travellers have asserted 
that the statue is of pure 
gold, but only a_ very 
slight examination is ne- 
cessary to prove that it 
is made of brick with 
only a very thin cover- 
ing of gold. One of the 
most beautiful of all the 
sacred edifices is the Vat 
Bovoranivet. It is to this 
pagoda that all male chil- 
dren of the King are sent, 
when they are about 
twelve years of age, to 
be vested in the yellow 
robe of the talapoins and 
to study the “pali,” or sacred language of the Buddhists. 
This entrance to the pagoda is always attended with great 
pomp, and foreigners who were in Bangkok in 1891 will never 
forget the elaborate festivities that marked the admission of 
the Crown Prince to the Vat Bovoranivet. It is customary, 
in Siam, for all male children to spend a year or two in a 
pagoda under the instruction of the talapoins, but the children 
of the common people are practically employed as servants in 
the pagodas, where they learn few lessons save those of idle- 
ness and immorality. 

The palace of the ‘‘ Vang-Na,” or Second King, is also 
situated in the royal city, and was, twenty years ago, one of 
the most interesting sights at Bangkok. At the present time it 
is in ruins. Sun and rain beat in through the broken roof up- 
on tall golden chariots that once figured in all public. cere- 
monies beside the chariot of the First King; and sumptuous 
boats, of great size, hewn from a single tree trunk, are moul- 
dering away among rusty mortars and unused cannon. A small 
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portion of the palace has been restored and converted into a 
museum by a French physician, and this alone remains to tell 
the tale of former glory. 

The last Second King of Siam, whose office was practically 
that of regent of the realm, revolted against the actual King of 
Siam, and took refuge at Singapore when he saw that defeat 
was certain. His followers were reduced to slavery, or con- 
demned to cut grass for the sacred elephants for the remainder 
of their lives, and a few of the leaders were put to death with 
the most cruel tortures. 

A few years later Chulalongkorn met his former colleague 
at the residence of the governor of Singapore and insisted upon 
the fugitive’s return. The old differences were long ago for- 
gotten, his Majesty said, and the Second King’s palace was 
waiting to welcome its master. But the Second King, good 
Siamese that he was, had his own suspicions about such fine 
protestations of forgiveness and friendship, and declined the 
invitation. His suspicions were verifiec four or five years after- 
ward when, in accordance with his dying request, his body was 
carried back to Siam to be there cremated, for the King refused 
to allow any funeral honors to be paid to the rebel and threw 
the bones into the Menam after first exposing them to the 
vultures. 

Besides the pagodas of the royal city there are innumerable 
other temples which the King must visit every year. Some of 
these pagodas are poor in possessions and quite lacking in in- 
terest, but the oldest and most original of them, Vat Cheng, is 
well worth a visit. The building is the highest in the city, and 
is especially imposing with its pra chedi—the gold of which is 
scarcely tarnished by time—its bold spires that seem almost to 
pierce the sky, and the multicolored windows of its pylons glit- 
tering in the sun. 

The pagoda was built more than a century ago by Phya- 
Tak as a memorial of his victory over the Burmese, and it 
occupies a vast site in the centre of which towers a quadrangu- 
lar pyramid two hundred feet in height. 

Beneath this pyramid, which dominates the whole city, are 
buried precious relics of Buddha. Each one of its four faces is 
furnished with a stairway, by means of which it is possible to 
climb two-thirds of the distance to the top, and three circular 
galleries, placed at equal distances, offer a resting place where 
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PAGODA OF VAT CHENG. 


the weary climber may pause to take breath and admire the 
magnificent view which is spread out before his eyes. 

From the ground to the first gallery one sees nothing but 
grinning genii and hideous granite gods. Mosaics of porcelain 
—quite remarkable considering the fact that they are made en- 
tirely of broken cups—adorn the second and third galleries, 
which are reached by almost perpendicular steps. Above the 
third gallery there is an enormous white elephant with three 
heads, a symbol of the triple incarnation of Buddha. 

From this point there is a marvellous view. The city with 
its pagodas and fairy palaces stretches out as far as eye can 
reach, while at one’s feet flows the Menam, into which the 
numberless arroyos that play the part of sewers are seen to 
empty. The noises from the arsenal before which the royal 
fleet is anchored greet the ear, and, if the day is clear, one 
may just distinguish in the distance the beautiful pagoda and 
the strong fortifications of Paknam, which guard the mouth of 
the river. 

The descent of the Vat Cheng is not only difficult but 
dangerous, and it is wise to go down backwards, clinging to 
any projecting stone or shrub that offers. The pagoda is very 
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much neglected and begins to show signs of the ruin which 
threatens it in the near future. This ruin will be an irreparable 
loss to the city, for the Vat Cheng is the only remaining ex- 
ample of the architecture of the ancient Kahmers, and its huge 
proportions and interesting features of construction inspire pro- 
found respect for the civilization and scientific knowledge 
attained by a race that has now atmost entirely disappeared. 
Modern Siamese artists, despairing of rivalling their predeces- 
sors, content themselves with beautiful rather than grand 
achievements. 

The great city of Bangkok is full of the most violent con- 
trasts. Marvellous temples almost at the doors of which are 
miserable huts built of dried mud and palm-leaves; unspeakably 
beautiful objects mingled with the most vulgar European bric-a- 
brac; a majestic river in which muddy canals deposit rubbish 
of every kind. This very incoherence makes the city a faithful 
image of Oriental civilization, in which the king absorbs all the 
riches of the land, consenting to share them only with the 
god of whom he is, in the eyes of his subjects, the living 
incarnation. 


Note —According to the last computation the number of Roman Catholic churches in 
Siam is 68. Five of these are in the city of Bangkok and. the others are spread throughout 
the interior. Generally speaking, there is a school attached to each station cr church, and the 
total number of schools is 73. These schools contain 4,777 pupils. The principal educational 
institutions under the Roman Catholic Mission are Assumption College (420 pupils), the 
Convent School.(130 pupils), and the College of the Sacred Heart (62 pupils). The whole 
number of Roman Catholics in Siam is about 32,000. And these are under the direction 
of 2 Bishops, say 38 Fathers, 6 Sisters, and several Brothers of St. Gabriel. 

The number of Protestant Christian churches in Siam is 29. Five of these are in the city 
of Bangkok and the others are spread throughout the country. These churches comprise an 
actual strength of 2,945 active members.—Hon. Hamilton King, United States Minister to Siam. 
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CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF DANTE. 
BY ~ C. STORER. 


‘** Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medizeval miracle of song!" 
' —Longfellow on the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” * 


HE student who would hope to even partially 
fathom the character of Dante Alighieri must 
study not merely the. general conditions of the 
time wherein he lived,.but the specific condi- 
tions which tended to form his intense and many- 

sided nature. These latter conditions, though but broadly out- 
lined for posterity by the poet himself and by contemporaneous 
testimony, are yet so clearly defined as to show with convinc- 
ing certainty the relations between his strangely contrasted dual 
life—outwardly marked by sorrow and strife, hopes baffled, 
ideals unrealized—inwardly ‘“‘so crowned and mitred o’er him- 
self’ + by the searching discipline that his influence for ever 
endures, showing unto other men how they too may attain 
with him 

““That perfect pardon which is perfect peace.” f 


Born at Florence in May, 1265, of a noble family adhering 
to the Guelph party, Dante, when but a bey of nine, first be- 
held the child, Beatrice Portinari, 


“. . . that youngest of God’s angels,” § 


whose coming into his life colored all its after course. 


“Already in my sight was she 
Who from the hearing of aught else had shut me!” || 


* The translations of the Commedia used are by Longfellow. 
t Purgatorio, xxvii. 142. ¢ Longfellow, Joc. cit. § Vita Nuova. 
. negli occhi m’era 
Quella ch'ad altro "ntender m'avea chiuso.” 
—Purgatorio, xxxii. 92. 
Cf. Paradiso, xxi. 1-3. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


The elder Alighieri’s death in the following year tended, as 
could no other event, to deepen the thoughtful lad’s nature and 
develop at an early age those fundamental qualities of self-con- 
trol and self-reliance so strikingly evident throughout his varied 
life. Under the wise guidance of his- mother, Donna Bella, he 
received the most liberal primary education obtainable in those 
days, and in due course of time passed on to the great univer- 
sities of Padua, Bologna, and Paris, there to master several lan- 
guages and acquire a range of learning justly styled by his 
biographers encyclopedic. 

While Dante’s great mental gifts were developed and disci- 
plined by study, undoubtedly the scholarly atmosphere sur- 
rounding him at Florence, whither he returned after his univer- 


a 
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sity training, had quite as much influence on his intellectual 
development. In Florence, then as now Firenze la bellissima, 
he became the friend and companion of the very master spirits 
of the age,--men of such varied attainments as Guido Caval- 
canti, the philosopher; Brunetto Latini, the poet; Casella, the 
musician; and Giotto and Cimabue. There also was laid the 
foundation of that intimate knowledge of human character so 
strikingly evident throughout all his writings, for within her 
walls life’s extremest contrasts met,——all that is noblest, all that 
is lowest,—no changing phase of the great city’s life, the great 
city’s Commedia, escaping the eagle eye and sensitive brain des- 
tined to fix their lineaments for all time in “the mystic un- 
fathomable song.” 

As a “novice in arms” Dante fought at Campaldino,* and 
later assisted at the siege of Caprona Soon after his return 
to Florence from these military engagements Beatrice Portinari, 
who had become the wife of Simone dei Bardi, died, the passing 
of ‘“‘that most gentle one”—guwesta gentilissimat—plunging the 
poet into the most profound grief. His subsequent marriage 
with Gemma dei Donati, though blessed with a large family, 
does not appear to have brought him happiness. With his 
marriage Dante’s political career began. Boccaccio says: ‘The 
care of a family drew him to that of the Republic, in which he 
was so soon enveloped by the vain honors which are conjoined 
with public office that, without perceiving whence he came or 
whither he went, he abandoned himself almost entirely to the 
occupations of government.” In 1300, at the age of thirty-five, 
‘‘in the midway of the journey of his life,’—mel mezzo del cam- 
min di nostra (sua) vita,,—he was elected one of the six priori, 
or chief magistrates of Florence, an election from which, as he 
himself declares, ‘‘ my ills and my troubles all had occasion and 
beginning,—an election of which, though I was not worthy in 
respect of wisdom, yet I was not unworthy in fidelity and age.”’ || 
Political factions ran high and fiercely at the time, and the con- 
test between the Neri under Corso Donati and the Bianchi un- 
der ‘Vieri Cerchi finally reached such a climax of fury that His 
Holiness Pope Boniface VIII., finding his best efforts as peace- 
maker were unavailing and that strong measures were now 


* Aretino quotes a letter of Dante in which he says: ‘‘I felt much fear, but in the end the 
greatest pleasure from the various changes of the fight.” 
t Lnferno, xxi. 95. t Vita Nuova, xxix. § /nferno, i. 1. 
|| From a letter cited by the historian, Leonardo Bruni. i 
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necessary, called upon Charles of Valois to restore order in 
Florence. 

The Holy Father’s intention being learned in Florence, Dante 
was at once sent to Rome by the Bianchi to protest against the 
threatened French interference. Although unable to dissuade 
Pope Boniface from his purpose, this first visit to the Eternal 
City, in the year of Jubilee 1300, was not without mighty con- 
sequences. On. Dante’s return to Florence, bearing the Holy” 
Father’s unfavorable decision, the Bianchi were thrown into a 
state of absolute dismay, and, as pre-eminently their ablest repre- 
sentative, he was again sent, with two companions, on a sup- 
pliant mission to Rome. From this second embassy he was 
never to return to Florence. Immediately after the delegates’ 
departure, Corso Donati forced his way into the city, threw open 
its gates to Valois, and the Neri seized the reins of government. 
One of their first acts was to accuse the absent Bianchi of 
pecuniary dishonesty while in office, and to sentence them to 
the payment of a heavy fine and: perpetual exclusion from all 
offices of state. Dante scorned even to deny the baseless charge, 
and a second sentence was pronounced condemning the accused 
to be burned alive if taken within the boundaries of the Floren- 
tine republic. During the nineteen years of mortal life remain- 
ing to him, those sad yet fruitful years which gave the Commedia 
to posterity, Dante wandered from one petty Ghibelline court to 
another in Lombardy, Tuscany, and Romagna, learning by bitter 
experience how piteous a thing it is to 

ay abandon everything beloved 
Most tenderly: this the arrow is 
Which first the bow of banishment shoots forth. 
‘ how savoreth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going up and down another’s stairs.” * 


His own words best describe the wandering, homeless life to 
which he was henceforth condemned. “After it had pleased 
the citizens of that most fair and favored daughter of Rome, 


*«* Tu lascerai ogni cosa diletta 
Pitt caramente: e questo é quello strale, 
Che l’arco dell’ esilio pria saetta. 
Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere, e '1 salia per l'altrui scale." —Pauradiso, xvii. 55-60. 
VOL. LXXVI.—-12 
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Florence, to cast me forth from her sweet bosom, where I was 
brought up to the prime of life, and where, with all peace to 
her, I long with all my heart to rest my weary soul and finish 
the time allotted to me, I have passed through almost all the 
regions to which this language extends, a wanderer, almost a 
beggar, displaying against my will the stroke of fortune, which 
is ofttimes wont unjustly to be imputed to the person stricken. 
’ Truly I have been a ship without sail or helm, carried about to 
divers harbors, gulfs, and shores, by that parching wind which 
sad poverty breathes.”* Yet longing as he did with all the 
ardor of his impassioned soul to return to Florence, that 


“. . .. fair sheep-fold where a lamb I slumbered,” f+ 


yearning for the dear ties of home and friends and kindred, 
never once did this immovable Dante, this enduring one,t swerve 
from his high purpose to forego all flesh and blood count dear 
rather than be false to his soul’s ideals. In 1316 he was offered 
a safe return to Florence on condition of paying a fine and 
publicly acknowledging his criminality. His spirited reply to 
this proposition, conveyed to the Florentine authorities through 
a religious, evidently a kinsman, is, as Mr. Lowell says, “still 
hot, after these five centuries, with indignant scorn.” § ‘‘Is this, 
then, the glorious fashion of Dante Alighieri’s recall to his 
country after suffering exile for well-nigh three lustres? (over 
fifteen years). Is this the due recompense of his innocence 
manifest to all? This the fruit of his abundant sweat and toil 
endured in study? . . . This, Father, is not the way to re- 
turn to my country; but if by you or by another there can be 
found another way that shall not derogate from Dante’s fame 
and honor, readily will I thereto betake myself. But if by no 
honorable way can entrance be found into Florence there will I 
never enter. What? Can I not from any corner of the earth 
behold the sun and the stars? Can I not under every climate 
of heaven meditate the all sweet truths, except I first make 
myself a man of no glory, but rather of ignominy in the face 
of the people and city of Florence? Nor shall I want for 
bread.” || Thus nobly and immovably resolved, Dante lived on 
in exile till in September, 1321, being attacked by a grave 


* Convito, i. 3. t‘‘ Del bello ovile, ovio dormii aquello,” Paradiso, xxv. 5. 

tA literal translation of the name Durante, of which Dante is a contraction. 

§ J. R. Lowell, Among my Books, second series, p. 15. 

|| Epis. Amico Florentino. Letter cited by Maria Francesca Rossetti: The Shadow of Dante. 
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malady, he passed onward in such gentle, humble wise as he had 
himself said should be the manner of all great souls’ departure 
hence. ‘‘ Natural death is, as it were, a haven and rest to us 
after long navigation. And the noble soul is like a good 
mariner; for he, when he draws near the port, lowers his sails 
and ‘enters it softly with feeble steerage.” * Boccaccio relates 
that “after he had humbly and devoutly received all the last 
holy sacraments according to the rites of the church, and had 
made his peace with God, he gave back his weary soul to his 
Creator,” to the unfailing, infinite Love Divine whereof he had 
sung so faithfully and to such high purpose,—‘ the Love which 
moves the sun and all the stars”—/’Amor che muove tl Sole e 
l’altre stelle.t 

To attempt to analyze, however imperfectly, a human charac- 
ter is always a difficult task, and becomes all the more so when 
the nature under consideration is so many sided as that of - 


“Dante stern 
And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk poured out in turn.” ¢ 


Still, the personality of the great poet is as indelibly reflected 
in the Commedia as are the events of his outward life, and 
turning to its pages we may hope to learn something at least 
of that nature’s depth and earnestness. 

No one can enter into even the most superficial study of 
the Commedia without becoming immediately convinced that its 
author was an idealist in all things; in his ideal love for 
Beatrice, in his utopian dream of the Holy Roman Empire,— 
above all, in ever living as he did in a silent ideal world of 
his own even while engaged in the avocations of practical life. 
In so brief a paper it is impossible to even touch upon Dante’s 
political ideals; but his ideal love for Beatrice must be con- 
sidered at length in order to understand how completely that 
exalted passion took possession of his life. From their very 
first meeting as children in her father’s home, Beatrice is to him 
of a nature more than human, “the glorious lady of. his mind” 
as of his heart—/a gloriosa donna .della miamente §—through 
whom he raises himself “above the common herd,” || and who, 
ever teaching him to love virtue, leads him in the fullest sense 


* Convito, iv. 28, quoting Cicero. + Paradiso, xxxiii. 145. 
+E. B. Browning, .4 Vision of Poets. § Vita Nuova, i. 
|| Znferno, ii. 105. {i Purgatorio, xxx. 123. 
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from “slavery unto freedom,”* unto that freedom which is 
“the glorious liberty of the children of God.”+ Yet there are 
degrees in the spiritual development of this sublimated devotion. 
During her life the thought of “ this most gentle one ”"—guesta 
gentilissimaj—is ever with him, shielding from evil, from 
temptation; but it is only after the death of Beatrice that the 
vision of her as “the true praise of God”—J/oda di Dio vera§ 
—comes to be life of his life, becomes the inspiration not merely 
to holiness but the inspiration of holiness itself, so completely 
does Dante’s love for Beatrice become spiritualized, so wholly 
is she to him ‘‘the brightness of eternal light, the unspotted 
mirror of God's majesty, and the image of his goodness.” || 
“As St. Francis worshipped God in nature and called upon 
the sun, moon, and stars to give him honor, so Dante saw in 
Beatrice a creature of the Divine goodness and beauty, and. gave 
glory to God in her.” ¢ How impossible for one thus mastered 
by an ideal love to find his soul's strength and inspiration in 
an uncongenial marriage! Poor Gemma Donati! We can well 
believe that in her practical eyes all that made life luminous 
for Dante was folly indeed; the ideal world where Beatrice held 
sway, the world of the schools and philosophers for ever luring 
this mystic dreamer from the performance of his parental duties 
and from the administration of his property.** 

When Beatrice died, Dante in the first passion of his grief 
vowed “to say of her that which never yet was said of any 
(woman).” tf Yet years passed and he seemed unmindful of his 
vow. He was attracted by the allurements of life; he married, 
held high offices; he fought, argued, contended—outwardly his 
life was all of the world worldly. What crucial event was it 
which brought. back the old high hopes and high resolves, 
which suddenly arrested his progress ‘‘ half way upon the road 

* Paradiso, xxxi. 85. t Romans viii. 21. t Vita Nuova, xxix. § /nferno, ii. 103. 

|| Book of Wisdom, vii. 26, as quoted by Dante, Convito, iii. 15. 

{| F. Hettinger, Dante's Divina Commedia: Its Scope and Value, p. 16. 

** The only woman's view of Dante's home-life known to the compiler may be quoted in 
this connection. Josefa von Hoffinger closes her loving and sympathetic tribute Zo Dante's 
Wife with words many a student of the great idealist will fervently re-echo: 

‘* Yes, thou brave woman, mother of his sons, 
*Twas thine to know the weight of daily care ; 
"Twas thine to understand those piteous tones, 
Thine much to suffer, all in silence bear; 
How great thy grief, thy woes how. manifold, 
God only knows—of them no song hath told." 
tt Vita Nuova, xiiii. —Plumptre's translation. 
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of life,” * and showed him to have lost the right path, to be 
drifting alike from Beatrice and from the Good Supreme she 
symbolized to him? Six centuries have passed since the period 
of time we are considering, but we who have so recently lived 
through a century’s culmination, a year of Jubilee, do not 
wonder that this turning point in Dante’s career is found to 
correspond with the date of his first embassy to Rome, in the 
year of Jubilee 1300. Ever loving the Church of Christ’ so in- 
tensely as did this fiery and passionate soul, it was natural 
perhaps that now and later he should cry out in unmeasured 
terms against the evils disgracing the lives of certain ones 
among her clergy. Still, we find in studying the Commedia; 
as in studying all the writings of Dante, ‘when true to his 
higher instincts, the distinction between the Church, the holy 
and the pure, the Bride of the Eternal Bridegroom, and the ac- 
cidents of unworthy lives, hard, unfeeling lives—worse still, 
luxurious lives—comes out in verse and prose as clearly as it 
could be expressed by any Father of the church, or seen by 
the loyal heart of any child of the church then or now or 
ever.” | Therefore it was that, as a faithful Catholic, Dante, 
while responding to the Jubilee’s summons to repentance and 
renewal of life, was stirred to the very depths of his soul by 
the moving sights about him; the great multitudes, one in the 
Faith with him as they are one with us to-day, pouring into 
the Eternal City from every country in Christendom, stirred by 
the eloquent associations of Rome’s holy places,—her glorious 
churches, the tombs of the Apostles and the martyrs, the 
hallowed passages of her subterranean city where the early 
Christians lived their crucified, prayerful lives and fell asleep so 
joyfully in our Lord. All the blessed influences of the Jubilee 
time—outward and those of the spirit—worked mightily upon the 
sensitive soul of Dante and bore fruit not alone in his life, but 
in that great poem, truly ‘the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life,” { which, if written primarily to make the name of Beatrice 
immortal, nobly fulfils a far loftier purpose, that of showing 
unto all generations the ‘‘way by which that country far be- 
yond the stars may be reached, may become the habitual 


* Inferno, i, 1. 

t Rev. G. McDermot, C.S.P., ‘‘ Dante’s Theory of Papal Politics,’’ Catholic World Maga- 
zine, June, 1897, 

¢ Milton's definition of enduring literature in the Areopagitica. 


. 
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dwelling-place and fortress of our nature,’* Dante himself 
bears evidence to his peculiarly sensitive nature, which, in an 
unusual degree, was given to assimilating surrounding in- 


fluences. 
“What became I, who by my nature am 


Exceeding mutable in every guise.” + 


Living as he did in the age of the Friars, when all men re- 
garded nature with the eyes of Faith, he proves himself on 
countless occasions not merely a lover of nature for its own 
sake, but a Franciscan nature-lover, or rather a Catholic nature- 
lover, who with enlightened spiritual discernment looks beneath 
her manifold outward loveliness and beholds so many witnesses 
to the “ Goodness Divine that doth imprint the world,” }—our 
Father Almighty, from whom cometh “every best gift, and 
every perfect gift”—‘ Plenit sunt cali et terra gloria tua.” 


“The glory of Him who moveth everything 
Doth penetrate the universe, and shine 
In one part more and in another less.” § 


Again, Dante’s wide classical knowledge bears the impress 
of the time wherein he lived. From the very first ages, but 
especially during the thirteenth century, the church encouraged 
the study of the classics,—‘“‘to show the truths which even 
heathen philosophy could discover, and what great deeds heathen 
heroes in the natural order could perform,” || as she regarded 
antiquity ‘‘in its degree like the old dispensation, both by 
likeness and contrast, ‘a schoolmaster’ leading to Christ, and 
as such it appears in the Commedia.” ¥ 

So, too, Dante’s exalted conception of womankind, as shown 
by his reverence for those “three blessed ladies,” ** Beatrice, 
St. Lucy, and our Blessed Mother, may be mentioned as an- 
other trait in his character, due, no doubt, in great measure, to 
the formative tendencies of his particular age. 

The influence of Catholic teaching upon the poet is also 
seen in the special bent characterizing his. love for the fine arts. 


*J. R. Lowell, essay on Dante, Among my Books, second series, p. 124. 


t ‘‘ Ilo, che pur di mia natura 
Trasmutabile son per tutte guise."’ —FParadiso, v. 98. 
t‘‘ La divina bonta, che ‘1 mondo imprenta,”’ lbid., vii. 109. 
§ ‘‘ La gloria di colui, che tutto muove, 
Per l'universo penetra, e rispleade 
In una parte, pit, e meno altrove."’ —/bid., i. 1. 
| Hettinger, Joc. cet. q /bid. ** Inferno, ii, 124. 
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One of the most charming passages in the Vita Nuova describes 
his painting, on the first anniversary of Beatrice’s death, an 
angel “from her image as stamped upon my memory”;* the 
marvellous use of color introduced in the description of the 
triple stairs,—symbols of contrition, confession, and satisfaction,— 
leading to the first terrace of Purgatory,t and still more strik- 
ingly employed in celebrating the triumph of the church; f 
the figures of Humility sculptured along the wall of the First 
Circle of Purgatory,—beginning with our sweetest, holiest ex- 
ample, the Virgin Mary wrapt in reverent adoration before the 
Angel’s greeting, ‘“‘ Hail, full of grace!” § the images of rebel- 
lious Pride on the pavement which the proud of heart, bowed 
beneath heavy burdens, are forced to gaze upon; || these and 
countless other instances reveal an artist’s power. 

No strain of music is heard in the J/nferno, but throughout 
the Purgatorio and the Paradiso passages abound showing 
Dante’s sensitive appreciation for the highest forms of music. 
He never wearies in dwelling in imagination on the Hosannas of 
the Angels. In the Purgatorio’s exquisite paraphrase of the 
Pater Noster the angels sing Hosannas while they do God’s will: 


“Even as thine own Angels of their will 
Make sacrifice to Thee, Hosannas singing, 
So may all men make sacrifice of theirs.” { 


The frequent allusions to the hymns and psalms and offices of 
Mother Church show how dear they were to Dante’s Catholic 
mind. One of the souls in the Ante Purgatory sings the Sa/ve 
Regina and then joins in the Compline hymn: 


“Te lucis ante so devoutly issued 
Forth from its mouth, and with such dulcet notes 
It made me issue forth from my own mind. 
And then the others sweetly and devoutly 
Accompanied it through all the hymn entire 
Having their eyes on the supernal wheels.” ** 


* Vita Nuova, xxxv. t Purgatorio, ix. 94. t Lbid., xxix. § lbid., x. — || Zoid., xii. 64. 
{| ‘‘ Come del suo voler gli Angeli tuoi 

Fan sacrificio a te, cantando Osanna, 
Cosi facciano gli uomini de’ suoi.”’ —Purgatorio, xi. t0. 

** Te lucis ante si divotamente 
Le usci di bocca, e con si dolci note, 
Che fece me a me uscir di mente : 

E l'altre poi dolcemente e divote 
Seguitar lei per tutto l’inno intero, 
Avendo gli occhi alla superne ruote.” —/did., viii. 13. 
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Each beatitude of the Sermon on the Mount as a separate an- 
them greets the pilgrim in his passage from one circle to 
another of the Mount of Purification, and anthems and suppli- 
cations meet him at every point—the Agnus Dei,* the Gloria in — 
Excelsis,t the Labia mea, Domine,t the Venite, benedicti Patris 
met.§ In the passage of Lethe he hears the Asperges me, || 
a “delicious melody” heralds the Triumph of the Church,§ 
and, most beautiful tribute to music’s ennobling power, it is 
the compassionate song of the angels chanting, /n Te, Domine 
speravi, that at last moves his soul to perfect repentance as he 
stands sunk in shame before Beatrice.** Through the ascent 
of Paradise the divine music grows more and more glorious. till 
finally, in the Heaven of the Fixed Stars, the harmonies culmin- 
ate in the music of that lyre 


“Wherewith was crowned the sapphire beautiful.” +t 


In considering Dante’s marvellous range of knowledge, one 
of his most thoughtful critics writes as follows: 

‘‘Qur admiration is indefinitely increased when we remember 
the difficulties under which this surprising amount of learning 
was amassed. When we reflect that it was in the days before 
the invention of printing, when books existed only in manu- 
script, and were consequently very rare and precious and diffi- 
cult of access, . . . when .. . we add to 
this the consideration of the circumstances of Dante’s own life,— 
a turbulent, wandering, unsettled life, one of which we may 
truly say ‘without were fightings, within were fears’; one in- 
tensely preoccupied with fierce political struggles and anxieties, 
when ‘politics’ (if we may use so misleading a term) were a 
question of life and death to those who engaged in them, and 
defeat meant, as in Dante’s own case, exile, confiscation, ruin, 

' Dante is a striking example of what Mr. A. J. But- 
ler has well termed ‘the incredible diligence of the Middle 
Ages.’” tt 

That Dante, so thorough a universalist in knowledge, was 
possessed of an unusually retentive and exact memory is evi- 
dent. Apparently the details of what he saw and heard were 
stored away unconsciously, to be drawn upon at will. 

* Purgatorio, xvi. 19. t Lbid., xx. 136. t /bid., xxiii. 11. § /bid., xxvii. 58. 

|| Zbéd., xxxi. 97. 4] Loid., xxix. 22. ** Ibid., xxx. 92. 


tt ‘‘ Onde si coronava il bel zaffiro,"’ Paradiso, xxiii. 101. 
tt Edward Moore, D.D., Studies in Dante, first series, p. 2. 
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“O memory, that didst write down what I saw, 
Here thy nobility shall be manifest.” * 


“When I this invitation heard, deserving 
Of so much gratitude, it never fades 
Out of the book that chronicles the past.” + 


Only the divine sights and sounds of Paradise his memory can- 
not retain: : 


“ But Beatrice so beautiful and smiling 
Appeared to me, that with the other sights 
That followed not my memory, I must leave her.” ¢ 


Thus, whatever Dante found in mankind and in life he appro- 
priated to himself, thereby proving, as Mgr. Hettinger says, his 
genius to consist ‘‘not so much in creating what was new, as 
in gathering up and recasting the dominant ideas of- his time, 
and in giving them unity and form. . . . He is the imper- 
sonation of his age, a living mirror of all that filled the minds 
and stirred the hearts and wills of the nations.”§ Carlyle ex- 
presses the same conviction: ‘‘Dante is the spokesman of the 
Middle Ages. The Thought they lived by stands here (in the 
Divina Commedia) in everlasting music. These sublime ideas 
of his, terrible and beautiful, are the fruit of the Christian 
meditation of all the good men who had gone before him.” || 
Throughout the Commedia, and indeed in all his writings, 
Dante reveals himself continually as fairly overflowing with 
sympathy and tenderness for his fellow-men. His love for 
Guido Cavalcanti, his “first friend,” is repeatedly dwelt upon.¢ 
In the Purgatorio he responds eagerly to the shade of “ mine 
own Casella” coming to greet him with outstretched arms,** 
and in the presence of human suffering he is moved to tears.tt 
This side of Dante’s nature is further revealed by his frequent 


*«« © mente, che scrivesti cid, ch’ io vidi, 
Qui si parra la tua nobilitate.” —Inferno, ii. 8. 
t '‘ Quando io udi’ questa profferta, degna 
Di tanto grado, che mai non Si stringue 
Del libro, che '] preterito rassegna.” —Paradiso, xxiii. 52. 
Note the similarity to the opening words of the Vita Nuova. 
t‘‘ Ma Beatrice si bella e ridente 
Mi si mostrd, che tra 1’ altre vedute 
Si vuol lasciar, che non seguir la mente.” 
—Ilbid., xiv. 79. 
§ Hettinger, loc. cit. || Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship: The Hero as Poet. 
{| Vita Nuova, iii.; /bid., xxiii.; Inferno, x. 58. ** Purgatorio, ii. 88. 
tt Inferno, xx, 20. Cf. ibid., xiii. 82; xxix. 1; Purgatorio, xiii. 52. 


. 
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allusions to children and the tender bond between mother and 
child. In his conception of the new-born soul he sings: 


“Forth from the hand of Him who fondles it 
Before it is, like to a little girl 
Weeping and laughing in her childish sport, 
Issues the simple soul, that nothing knows, 
Save that, proceeding from a joyous maker, 
Gladly it turns to that which gives it pleasure” ; * 


and in the presence of Beatrice, 


“Even as children silent in their shame 
Stand listening with their eyes upon the ground, 
And conscious of their fault, and penitent ; 
So was I standing.” ¢ 


This gentleness of soul is still further emphasized by many 
references to the unnatural birthplace which had cast him forth 
an exile upon earth. Even while crying out upon the injustice 
done him by fair Florence, his words still breathe tenderness 
for Fiorenza mia, still the “‘sweet sound of his native land” is 
dear to him. tf 

Because Dante’s love was all powerful, so, too, his scorn, 
severity, and even vindictiveness, when aroused, reached tran- 
scendent heights. He bears unutterable contempt and aversion 
for those who do not act a manly part, but are content to live 
as mere negations and cowards, “hateful. to God and to the 
enemies of God”—a Dio spiacenti, ed a’nemici sut§—‘we will 
not speak of them, but look and pass”—wnon ragionar di lor, 
ma guarda, e passa.|| 

That the great poet oftentimes yielded to extreme bitter- 


* «« Esce di mano a lui, che la vagheggia, 
Prima che sia, a guisa di fanciulla, 
Che piangendo, e ridendo pargoleggia, 
L’anima semplicetta, che sa nulla, 
Salvo, che mossa da lieto fattore, 
Volentier torna a cid che la trastulla.”"’ 
—Purgatorio, xvi. 85-95. 
t ‘‘ Quale i fanciulli, vergognando, muti 
Con gli occhi a terra stannosi ascoltando, 
E sé riconoscendo, e ripentuti ; 
Tal mi stav’ io.” —J/bid., xxxi. 64. 
Cf. Inferno, xxiii. 37; Purgatorio, xxiv. 107; Jbid., xxx. 47, 79; Paradiso, i. 102; lbid. xv. 
121; lbid., xvi. 60; lbid., xxii. 2; Jbid., xxiii. 121; /bid., xxx. 83, 140. 


t Purgatorio, vi. 127. § nferno, iii. 65. || Zdéd., iii. 51. 
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ness in his political trials is but too apparent, and that he was 
held captive by pride, that “mighty lion of overmastering 
strength,” * he himself confesses.t Still, these human frailties, 
serious though they are, serve but to bring out by sharper 
contrast the high lights in the character of this “scarred vet- 
eran of a life-long war.” : 

When all is said, Dante Alighieri ‘‘bequeathed unto the 
future peoples” the memory of one who, though outwardly he 
was as “a ship without a sail and without a rudder,’{ yet 
rose ever steadily heavenward upon the deep waters of adver- 
sity, and so came at last unto the desired haven,—the knowl- 
edge of God’s will as 


“ce 
. 


our peace; this is the sea 
To which is moving onward whatsoever 
It doth create, and all that nature makes.’’ § 


Our most discriminating Dante critic, James Russell Lowell, 
says: “At the round table of King Arthur there was left 
always one seat empty for him who should accomplish the ad- 
venture of the Holy Grail. It was called the perilous seat be- 
cause of the dangers he must-encounter who would win it. In 
the company of the epic poets there was a place left for who- 
ever should embody the Christian idea of a triumphant life, 
outwardly all defeat, inwardly victorious, who should make us 
partakers of that cup of sorrow in which all are communicants 
with Christ. He who should do ‘this would indeed achieve the 
perilous seat, . . . and Dante has done it. As he takes 
possession of it, we seem to hear the cry he himself heard 
when Virgil rejoined the company of great singers, 


““* All honor to the loftiest of poets.’ ”’ || 


* Inferno, i. 45. t Purgatorio, xiii. 133. t Convito, i. 3. 
§ ‘‘ In la sua volontade é nostra pace: 
Ella @ quel mare, al qual tutto si muove 
Cid, ch'ella cria, o che natura face."’ 
—Paradiso, iii. 85. 
Cf. Paradiso, i. 114; J/bid., xxx, to2; and St. Augustine's Confessiones, ‘‘ Fecisti nos ad 
Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.”’ . 


|| Among My Books, second series, p. 124. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH OF A GHOST. 


BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


I. 


Dare I say 

No spirit ever broke the band 

That stays him from his native land 

Where first he walked when claspt in clay?” 

— Tennyson. 
aeND do you mean to tell me that this house is really 
haunted ?” 

‘““So they say. We are not the original pos- 
sessors, you know. They were Catholics and 
could boast of a priestly apparition—a cowled 

monk, so I have heard—but I have never been fortunate enough 

to interview him. Not spiritual enough myself, I suppose!” 
And as he spoke Claude Loftus glanced at the girl beside 

him with a gleam of amusement in his blue eyes. 


She looked at him gravely. ‘‘ Yes, I guess that is the rea- 


” - 


son. 
It was the first time Maisie Moore had ever found herself 
in the réle of guest in an English country house; the first 
time, indeed, that she had crossed the Atlantic, and her present 
existence was, as she expressed it, “just like a story book.” 
Everything was so old in one sense and so new in another, and 
Buckley Manor, where she was staying with the parents of a 
school friend, was so emphatically a house “with a past” that 
it was a never-ceasing joy to her. 

It was five o'clock, and the whole party were assembled in 
what was known as the oak parlor for afternoon tea. Colonel 
and Mrs. Loftus, Claude, the only son, Rose and Cecily, the 
two daughters, Mrs. Beauclerc, the writer of a recent successful 
play, and Maisie Moore, the American girl. 

“Really a ghost,” she was now murmuring ecstatically ; 
“how lovely!” 

“But you do not believe in them?” 

It was Mrs. Beauclerc who put the question, her dark, ear- 
nest eyes fixed on the girl’s flower-like face. Maisie was quite 
a new type to her, and she found her an interesting study. 
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“Of course I believe in them. We are so near the spirit 
world, just a thin veil dividing us, and sometimes there is a rent 
in the veil and we see those that are beyond.” As the girl 
spoke her eyes brightened and a pink flush rose to her ethereal, 
almost transparent face. 

“If any one sees the monk in this house it will be you,” 
remarked Claude with conviction. ‘‘ The rest of us are far too 
material.”’ - ; 

“That is a very sweeping assertion, Mr. Loftus,” retorted 
Mrs. Beauclere with a laugh. 

“IT will tell you what, Maisie,” put in Cecily eagerly; ‘‘ you 
shall take a photo of the haunted room to-morrow as a souve- 
nir of your visit, and, who knows, perhaps he may appear to 
you.” 

“Very well,” said Maisie. ‘‘ That will be just lovely.” 

“But, Miss Moore,” interrupted Mrs. Beauclerc, “tell me— 
what possible object could a monk have in ‘revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon’ in Buckley Manor? It was never a 
monastery. What is your theory? I can see you have one.” 

Maisie raised her limpid eyes to the elder woman’s face. 
She admired her with all an intelligent and cultured girl’s en- 
thusiasm for talent and brilliancy, but there were moments when 
she suspected the existence of a flaw in the crystal. 

“T guess he wants prayers,” she said simply. 

The author of A Woman's Passion raised her eyebrows with 
a little mocking laugh. 

“Prayers!” she echoed. “He must be past praying for by 
now, I should imagine. What a fanciful idea!” 

“It is not at all fanciful,” replied Maisie calmly. An Eng- 
lish girl might have thought twice before embarking on an ar- 
gument with her present opponent, but the American’s assur- 
ance, founded in this case on the solidity of her own religious 
convictions, stood to her in this emergency. 

“The monk who haunts this house,” she went on in the 
explanatory manner with which one instructs a child, ‘‘is very 
possibly undergoing his Purgatory in this very spot. The church 
has never defined exactly where Purgatory is, and sometimes, in 
order to obtain prayers, he is allowed to make his presence 
known and visible.- He appeared, you see, to the first owners 
of this house, who were, as you say, Catholics, and very pos- 
sibly by this time their prayers have gained him his release from 


“ee 
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suffering. That I expect is why none of you have ever seen him,” 
she continued, turning to Claude, who was leaning on the back 
of her chair, a tenderly reverential expression in his usually 
laughing eyes. 

“How nicely you say it all!” exclaimed Mrs. Beauclerc, 
with just a touch of insolence in her languid tones. “I sup- 
pose they put you up to all that sort of thing in your convent 
school? It is quite a pretty theory, and it does very well for 
the dear little nuns—just fits in with the whole environment— 
but it is a little out of date in the present century, and I 
imagined you Americans always prided yourselves on leading 
the van. We pay for our pleasures in this world sooner or 
later, at pretty high rates to some of us”—with a little shrug 
of her shoulders—‘‘ and when we die, well—there is an end of 
us altogether; ‘the rest is silence.’ That is the modern creed.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Maisie. ‘Well it seems to me that 
it is not what one would call a satisfying one, and I prefer the 
ancient and authenticated version. I believe in the resurrection 
. of the body and the life everlasting.” 

“Bravo!” murmured Claude in an undertone. His own 
ideas concerning eternal truths were of the vaguest description, 
but he was, as he would have described it in his vocabulary, 
thoroughly “fetched” by his sister’s friend, and when a man 
is in that condition of mind he is unusually open to conviction, 
and—which was also a factor in the case—there was very little 
love lost between himself and the successful playwright. 

“We must agree to differ, then,’ said Mrs. Beauclerc, an 
expression of somewhat contemptuous amusement on her face. 
“The idea of that chit having an opinion of her own,” she was 
saying to herself mentally. ‘ Actually the dressing bell! .How 
quickly time goes when one is interested!” And with a 
slightly malicious smile on her lips she rose and left the room. 

“Routed, by Jove!” exclaimed Claude, gleefully; ‘horse, 
foot, and artillery. It was your text of Scripture that did the 
business, Miss Moore. It was Scripture, was it not? I always 
mix the Bible up with Shakspere somehow.” Then, as_ if 
struck by a sudden remembrance: ‘I thought, by the way, 
that you Papists never read the Bible? How is it you are so 
well up in the life everlasting and all the rest of it?” 

“You know very little about us,” said Maisie sagely; ‘“ and 
until you have learned a little more you had better refrain 
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from discussing what you do not understand. You don’t hear 
me laying down the law about wire fencing, or the best way 
of bringing up fox hound puppies.” And with an irrepressible 
laugh at the sight of his bewildered countenance she left him 
to his own reflections. 


II. 


= 


‘‘Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you my friends, because the hand of the 
Lord hath touched me.”’—Joé. 


When Maisie said her prayers that night she included in 
them a petition for Mrs. Beauclerc. A woman without faith: 
it seemed to her convent-bred ideas such an anomaly of nature, 
and then she found herself wishing that the monk would appear 
to her, if only to prove that the suffering souls in Purgatory 
were really allowed to revisit the earth, and that there was in 
all reality a world beyond the grave. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and after break- 
fast Rose and Cecily led the way to the haunted room. Claude 
had gone out shooting, and Mrs. Beauclerc was hard at work 
on a new play, which she intended should take the London 
world by storm in the coming season; so the three girls were 
left to their own devices. 

“There!” exclaimed Cecily, in a tone of triumph, as she 
opened the door; “now you are inside the ghost’s domain; 
don’t you feel creepy ?” 

For an instant Maisie made no reply. As she had said to 
Mrs. Beauclerc, the spirit world was very near to her, and now, 
as she stood gazing round her at the quaint, old-fashioned room, 
it seemed as though at any moment there might be a rent in 
the thin dividing veil. 

‘““What has come to you?” asked Rose with a laugh. 
“You look as if you saw him already. You have just the eyes 
of a ghost-seer, Maisie!” 

Maisie roused herself from her reverie, and her gravity re- 
laxed into a smile. ‘‘ What sort of eyes do they have? Here, 
give me my camera. I shall take it from here so as to bring 
in the bed.” . 

“Oh, but why? It is not very ornamental.” 

“Never mind; I want it,” replied Maisie decisively. 

“That was where the altar used to stand in the old days,” 


. 
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remarked Cecily. ‘‘ This used to be a chapel when the Lush- 
ingtons had it.” 

“Really?”’ exclaimed Maisie eagerly. ‘Oh, then per- 
haps ”’—and she stopped abruptly. 

“Perhaps what?” asked Rose curiously. 

“Oh! nothing. I was only wondering. I shall take it from 
here.” And she adjusted her camera. Just as she had com- 
pleted her operations the gong soundéd for luncheon, and the 
three girls ran gaily down the broad oak staircase, leaving 
all the photographic apparatus behind them in the haunted 
room. ‘ 

‘“‘T shall develop it to-morrow,” announced Maisie as they 
reached the dining-room. ‘‘I am so longing to see how it has 
turned out.” 

She was also longing for a little solitude, and after luncheon 
she escaped to her own room on the plea of writing letters. 
It had seemed to her while she was taking the photograph that 
an unseen presence was there close beside her,—the presence 
of one suffering. It was an impression which clung to her 
mind for the next twenty-four hours, and when she said her 
rosary that night she offered it for the souls of the forgotten 
dead. 


III. 


‘* And some are saved yet so as by fire.” 


“Rose! Cecily! come here quickly!” 

Maisie was standing before her kodak, her cheeks like white 
roses and her eyes dilated. 

“Look!” she said breathlessly, as the girls rushed into the 
room and she held out for their inspection the freshly developed 
photograph. 

“What—what an extraordinary thing!” exclaimed Cecily 
excitedly. 

“Where? where? Let me see,” clamored Rose, pushing 
her sister unceremoniously aside, and then she too broke out 
into vehement exclamations. 

There was the room just as it appeared every day, in a 
clear, well-developed photograph; but standing facing the bed, 
with his back to the rest of the apartment, stood the figure of 
a monk vested as if for saying Mass. ; 

“ Maisie, you little wretch,” suddenly exclaimed Rose, “ you 
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are trying to take us in! You had that figure on one of your 
plates before and you have arranged it so that it shall come 
into the. one: of the room. I do call that playing it low 
down!” 

Maisie turned to confront her friend, her face flushed and 
her eyes sparkling. 

“You are talking absolute nonsense, Rose,” she said, “I 
have never had a figure like that on any of my plates, and I 
am ready to swear to it, if you like.” 

“Qh rubbish!” interposed Cecily with conviction. “If 
Maisie says so it is all right, but it is extraordinary I must say. 
What do you think about it yourself, Maisie ?” 

“TI think it is a poor suffering soul who is in want of pray- 

ers, and that he has been allowed to take this. way of letting 
me know it, as I am the only person of his religion in the 
house.” 
The two girls regarded her with a look of mingled curiosity 
and admiration. If any one else had made a similar remark 
they would, in their modern vocabulary, have termed it “ utter 
rot.” But. Maisie was different. 

‘“Let us show it to the others,” exclaimed Rose; and seiz- 
ing the photograph she ran down-stairs, followed by Cecily and, 
somewhat reluctantly, by Maisie Moore. 

Mrs. Beauclere and Claude were playing billiards, and the 
former raised her eyebrows superciliously at the girls’ noisy 
entrance. 

“Look,” said Rose breathlessly; ‘‘ Maisie has photographed 
the ghost!” 

Claude Loftus threw down his cue and took the photograph 
in his hand. 

“By Jove!” he remarked, “what an extraordinary thing. 
What do you make of it, Miss Moore?” 

“Oh! we know Miss Moore’s theory,” interposed Mrs. Beau- 
clerc quickly, as the photograph was passed for her inspection. 
“The monk is ‘undergoing his Purgatory’ in front of the bed, 
and has most obligingly stood for his portrait on this-occasion.”’ 

Maisie flushed crimson, but made no reply; and Claude 
rushed gallantly to the rescue. 

“ And why not?” he said coldly, his handsome face darken- 
ing with anger. ‘“ Why should not Miss Moore’s theories, as 
you call them, be as correct as ours? There are a jolly sight 

VOL. LXXVI.—13 
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more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our shal- 
low philosophy.” 

“Really, you are quite eloquent,” murmured Mrs. Beauclerc, 
with a somewhat forced smile. Her failure in attracting Claude 
Loftus was that which lay at the root of her dislike to him, 
and consequently to the American girl, whom she knew he ad- 
mired. 

“There are so many curious effects in photography nowa- 
days,” she continued, turning to Maisie. ‘‘ But after our con- 
versation yesterday this shadowy figure—it zs rather shadowy, 
by the way—is quite a coincidence, is it not?” 

“It appears so to you, probably,” returned Maisie calmly. 
She had quite recovered her usual self-possession. ‘“ But, as I 
said before, I see no reason why it should not be a soul in 
Purgatory seeking prayers.” 

And having given evidence of the faith that was in her she 
took up the photograph and left the room. And Claude fol- 
lowed her. 

“I believe it, Miss Moore,” he said earnestly. “Never mind 
that woman. She has not an ounce of faith or religion in her 
whole composition,—or morality either, judging by her plays,” 
he added in a lower tone. 

Maisie glanced up at him with a smile in her eyes, though 
her lips remained grave. “I am so sorry for her,” she said sim- 
ply. “But you—you do not believe in my poor soul either, 
really? You are only saying so because dar: think I was hurt 
by Mrs. Beauclerc’s incredulity.” 

“T swear I do,” he said eagerly. ‘“ All the more because 
she scoffed at it. I am not a religious chap myself, but—oh, 
well, anything you believe in is good enough for me!” 

“Some day you will have a better motive,” said Maisie. 
But as she said it she smiled at him again. 


Six months later Claude Loftus came into his wife’s sitting- 
room with an open letter in his hand. 

“Read this, Maisie,” he said. ‘It is a copy of an old 
document sent me by Lushington’s grandson, which he says 
may throw some light on the photograph business. You see 
this is evidently an agreement on the part of a Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.B., to say a certain number of Masses before a given date, 
and—”’ 
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“And he either omitted to say them or died before he could 
complete the number,” exclaimed Maisie excitedly, her eyes 
dilated in what her sisters-in-law described as the “ ghost-seer 
look. That is it, you may depend, Claude, and we must have 
the Masses said, must we not?” 

“By all means. I owe him something in any case, as he 
was indirectly the means of my becoming a Catholic. Your in- 
fluence completed it, but he began it, at any rate—eh, Maisie ?” 

She looked at him tenderly, intense gratitude in her expres- 
sive face. ‘Yes, thank God!” she murmured softly. And 
then the corners of her mouth relaxed in a mischievous smile. 
“This is what Mrs. Beauclerc would call a ‘ coincidence,’ Claude; 
but you and I know better. Poor woman! how I pity her.” 





RESIGNATION. 


BY GEORGE H. TURNER. 


Like a flower swayed in the morning sun; 
The anthem ceased, and the prayer was o’er, 
The light in the chancel grew cold and dun. 


But the world never knew that a woman’s heart 

Was breaking then—not by word or look— 

That she’d turned the page where her life stopped short 
And calmly and coldly sealed the book. 


There’s a flower still where the page was turned, 
And the dead rose tells of a day in June 

When a woman kneeled at the foot of the cross 
And crushed the rose with its rich perfume. 


There ’s many a page in a woman’s life 

That is never read in the public mart, 

There’s a dead rose crushed between the leaves 
Which ought to have bloomed in the life and heart. 





‘MEIN HERR WAS AN EMBODIMENT OF HIS TOWN.” 


WHEN THE CLOCK STOPPED IN NUREMBERG. 


BY MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 


mee iS daughter and I were school friends. The 
letter of introduction had been received in ad- 


vance by mail. 
_ “The American who enters Nuremberg should 
eis remove his sandals,” he said with urbane saluta- 
tion. spre somewhat surprised at so unusual a tribute ex- 
acted, as it appeared to me, to Hans Sachs, Albert Diirer, and 
the Mastersingers. 
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Mein Herr was of more than average height, straight as an 
arrow to the shoulders, and thin without attenuation. A brilliant 
spring morning found him in broad-soled low shoes, daintily - 
buckled. His long silk stockings were gathered at the knees 
with antique clasps secured to corduroy trousers. A corduroy 
jacket, closely buttoned, disclosed at the collar a buff silk waist- 
coat, whose enamelled studs were suggestive of tastes reflected 
in the apartment. The walls, which were of a soft blue green, 
afforded a natural background for a few water colors, a small 
Dutch landscape in oils, and Rembrandt’s etching ‘‘A Man on 
the Ground,” famous as a technical study for artist artificers. 
A wood-cut by Diirer, a “Saint Jerome,” stood on the inlaid 
table upon which were polished instruments of precision, a small 
porcelain crucible, gold weighing scales, a mahlstick, a chisel, a 
burin and an etching needle. Mein Herr was busy for a 
moment with an apple-faced matron who apparently had charge 
of his ménage. 

A red cloth cap, which he placed upon his head preparatory 
to a prearranged walk with us, formed a peak with sharply de- 
clining sides like a tiled Gothic roof. His thick, projecting 
eyebrows with their downward pointed finals carried out the 
illusion of Gothic eaves. His abundant stone-gray hair, follow- 
ing the middle parting handed down from before the time when 
side parting became a man fashion, fell on either side of his 
face in close natural curl, giving his cheeks the appearance of 
foliated mullions on Gothic windows. A temperate use of the 
native wine had inserted a ruddy venous arabesque in his 
cheeks, which were slightly hollowed by the experiences of three 
score years and more. A bright neckkerchief bound about his 
white throat gave the effect of a heliotrope frieze upon a Gothic 
facade, familiar in the architecture of Nuremberg, which delights 
in external mural decoration. His eyes, emerald, luminous, and 
trustworthy, continually emitted gleams of jocund sentiment, like 
the flower-boxes which enliven every balustrade, cornice, and 
oriel in Nuremberg. 

Mein Herr was an embodiment of his town. He saight | have 
stepped out of a sixteenth century picture frame, and not been 
a surprise among the goldsmiths of Nuremberg in that age. Still 
more accurately, he might have been a model for Zeit Voss 
when he was carving ascetic but militant saints out of solid 
blocks of wood and applying to them an archaic chromatic 


. 
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finish. May not a forebear of Mein Herr have stood for an 
apostolic figure when Peter Visscher and Adam Krafft wrought 
‘their bronze wonder works for the churches of St. Lawrence 
and St. Sebald ? 

Mein Herr's long nose and palpitating nostrils were Hellenic 
rather than Roman. But his demzanor possessed that elusive 
distinction which has ever been peculiar to the Roman; a pro- 
clamation to all mankind, “I am a Roman citizen ’’—civis 
Romanus sum. The recesses of reserve in Mein Herr’s eyes 
were immeasurable. Somewhere in his pedigree there must be 
a strain of oriental blood; or is it still only Nuremberg? Was 
not the intimacy between Nuremberg and Italy so tender that 
the Teutonic stronghold was designated the ‘Florence of 
Germany” on account of its social splendor, its world-wide 
commercial connections, and its aristocracy of arts, crafts, and 
letters? Was not Nuremberg the half-way house of intercourse 
between Venice and the Orient ? 

The perfect bow of Mein Herr’s lips was marred at one 
side by a sword-touch scar, a relic, doubtless, of his university 
days, for I had caught a glimpse of his bookcase under its 
medieval Flemish tapestry which a sudden gust from the 
chimney-place had thrown back. The vellum bindings and 
hand-inked back titles confessed they were mostly Elzevirs, 
with here and there an Aldus, and then an Alopecius, chiefly 
Latin and Greek classics; and Vitruvius. 

It is a phenomenon of natural history that life takes on the 
forms and hues of its environment. Birds modify their plumage 
from sombre to gorgeous when transferred from northern forests 
to southern glades. Mineral clays are reflected from the moun- 
tains not only in swift argosies of clouds but in every animal 
or vegetable that makes a home in the crevices of inorganic 
nature. Military science, borrowing the hint, has recently re- 
commended that for the gaudy habiliments vanity admires on 
dress parade the neutral tones of brushwood shall be substituted 
to make the wearers of uniforms less conspicuous targets for an 
enemy’s sharp-shooters. Here was environment transferred from 
town to citizen. Mein Herr was a transfiguration of a tall, 
angular, and embellished building typical of Nuremberg, blend- 
ing utility with grace, strength with repose, unity of line with 
variety and harmony of color. Were we to find him also a 
personification of the Nuremberg ideal ? 
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He was to unfold that ideal to us with a pride, a glory, and 
a grief of which I had no previous comprehension. 

As we arose Mein Herr tarried to place fresh flowers in the 
Dresden vase before a charming miniature on a _ cloisonné 

bracket. From a 
quaint photograph 
in my school-friend’s 
room I recognized 
the face of her mo- 
ther, lost in child- 
hood. 
Mein Herr 
led the way to 
a little balcony 
which com- 
manded a wide 
view. On the 
one side of the 
river rose the 
towers of St. 
.Lawrence. On 
the other we 
dimly discern- 
ed the hoary 
mass of St. Se- 
bald. 
The apple- 
faced matron 
SHRINE OF ST. SEBALD. fetched his let- 
ters to Mein Herr, who replaced them unopened on the ma- 
jolica tray. 

The vista was composed of a sky of almost Italian blue per- 
forated with domes and minarets, steep roofs, Gothic spires, 
byzantine pomegranates, ivied crotchets, flying buttresses, 
obelisks, monumental pillars and statues, and the grim caricature 
of grotesque gargoyles, jocular sculpture of medieval monastic 
recreation. Further off the line was. lost in grove silhouettes of 
yellow ochre and spring green on the summits of the Franconian 
Mountains. The subdued swish of the Pegnitz was felt in the 
air rather than heard. What once was the deep moat of castel- 
lated fortifications seemed a narrow ribbon of many colors. 


. 
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The bed gleams now, not with bristling bayonets but with 
variegated gardens of vegetables, berries, fruits, and flowers. I lis- 
tened for church bells. The silence was mysterious and clamorous. 

Mein Herr continued: “The American should remove his 
sandals when he enters Nuremberg. But for Nuremberg Colum- 
bus could not have discovered America.” 

This disclosure, blandly made, was accompanied with an im- 
pulse to walk. In a moment we stood before the modest house 
in which Martin Behaim was born; a moment more, and we 
were in the town hall examining Martin Behaim’s globe, con- 
structed in 1492. It is of pasteboard on a wooden frame, 
twenty-one inches in diameter. An iron axis runs through the 
centre. Over the pasteboard is a coating of gypsum. On this 
is stretched the parchment on which the drawings are made. 
The sea is delineated in ultramarine, the land in green and 
brown; the mountain-tops are white. The gold and silver let- 
tering is faded but legible. The meridian is iron, the horizon 
brass. The globe rests upon an iron tripod. It shows the 
equator, the tropics, the polar circle latitudinally. The first 
meridian is the only longitudinal sector. 

“This is the world as it was known to science towards the 
close of the fifteenth century,” said Mein Herr with retrospec- 
tive concentration. 

“Yes,” I timidly concurred, ‘‘but Mein Herr will observe 
that there is no America upon it.” 

“‘ Necessarily,” rejoined Mein Herr, so gently that I was 
ashamed of having mentioned the matter. | 

“Observe,” he continued, ‘‘the short distance which Behaim 
makes between Fayal and the Antilles, and thence to the islands 
of the Asiatic coast." Looking at Behaim’s globe we must not 
lose sight of the fact that Columbus went westward not to seek 
a new continent but a new passage by sea to the old Indies. 
He could not have set out upon that voyage if Martin Behaim 
had not provided him with an indispensable instrument.” His 
thoughts had suddenly flown to another century. 

“Nuremberg, you remember, was then the capital of the 
world of scientific instrumentation.” Mein Herr spoke with ris- 
ing feeling. ‘‘We made instruments for land and sea, the 
depths of the earth and the vaults of the firmament. We were 
without rivals in this specialty. After all, it was a pope—” 
Again he lapsed into a retrospective excursion. 
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NUREMBERG HAS CAREFULLY PRESERVED THE HOUSE IN WhICH DiRER LIVED. 


“In your dictionaries, dear Americans, you read the name 
Regiusmontanus, but here in Nuremberg he was Kénigsberg, 
and the most distinguished scientist of his age. Under the 
patronage of Pope Sixtus IV. he was able to devote his entire 
time to philosophical investigation. As mathematician he was 
leader of his contemporaries. Here the then comparatively new 
printing- press was set up. for publication of his writings. Here 
he established a manufactory in which with his own’ hands he 
made many curious and important instruments, and here Martin 
Behaim was his pupil. Martin’s family was of patrician ori- 
gin. He acquired the fullest education within command of 
genius and wealth. Nuremberg, although so far inland, was 
potent in the commerce of the world on account of the scien- 
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tific attainments of so many of its people and the multifarious 
productions of its looms and forges. It had a monopoly of 
compass-making. The guild which controlled that industry was 
one of the most erudite of the middle ages.” 

“Martin Behaim,’”’ Mein Herr resumed, ‘‘ was intended for 
commercial life and, in common with such candidates, he mas- 
tered all the languages then known, and alternated scientific 
investigation with navigation. and counting-room routine. Al- 
though Columbus had read the /mago Mundi of Cardinal d’Ailly 
and the travels of Marco Polo, as well as everything else 
obtainable concerning the geography of the world and naviga- 
tion, he dare not attempt an ocean voyage in quest of the 
passage which cosmographers believed to exist in the far west 
constituting a speedier route to the Indies. This passage is 
indicated on Martin Behaim’s globe. He dare not, because 
while the compass gave him the direction in which he should 
steer and the hour-glass furnished approximates of distance, he 
remained in ignorance of his latitude. Martin Behaim experi- 
mented with the astrolabe of the time of Ptolemy until he pro- 
duced the instrument by which Columbus was enabled to make 
his voyage of discovery. Behaim substituted brass for the 
coarse and perishable wood of the astrolabe, and instead of 
placing the instrument on a tripod, thus to be subjected to the 
ship’s motion, he attached it to the mast and by a simple de- 
vice made it maintain a vertical position. Behaim had experi- 
mented with nautical and astronomical instruments of this 
character in the workshop of Kénigsberg, but until he improved 
his master’s. model it was unavailable for maritime adventure. 
Columbus was not the only navigator to adopt Behaim’s ‘star 
seizer.. It was also adopted by Vasco Da Gama, Cabot, and 
Magellan.” 

We watched a swallow quarrel in a broad gargoyle spout. 

“Very like humanity,” said Mein Herr as the frenzy waxed. 
He smiled, showing perfect teeth tinctured with nicotine, as 
weather stains blur the white doorways of Nuremberg. 

One swallow was suffocated in the spout. 

“Pressure of population on subsistence,” said Mein Herr 
‘with pity. ‘‘ Everywhere the struggle for existence.” 

The twittering flock fled at sight of the catastrophe. They 
were relieved by elimination of an. inefficient or redundant 
member. The dead swallow had broken a leg the previous day. 
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Mein Herr had spliced it, as I now discovered, by his affec- 
tionate examination of the corpse and by replacement of a little 
surgical case in his pocket. 

“T love St. Francis for the birds and the birds for St. 
Francis,” said Mein Herr. ‘“ But they cannot learn the Gospel 
which John Ruskin so finely expounds and which so large a 
share of humanity violates.” 

What dictum of the caustic art critic was Mein Herr to 
quote ? 

“Straggle for existence and destruction of the weak is the 
law in the lower world. Ruskin says that the law in the moral 
order ought to be not struggle for existence but co operation 
for existence, not destruction of the weak that more room may 
be had for the strong, but help by the strong for the weak 
that all shall have a fair chance. That is the Christian Gospel 
interpreted while in Italy by one who learned political economy 
in art.” 

“And sometimes we think in America that he learned art 
in political economy,” I said. 

‘“Not so in Nuremberg,” said Mein Herr. 

We returned to the globe. Mein Herr first found a trowel 
with which he dug a grave for the dead swallow under a rose- 
bush. 

“Martin Behaim, as every American knows,” said Mein 
Herr, “and Columbus lived during the same years at Lisbon, 
where they became friends. After Columbus examined Behaim’s 
astrolabe, he made his first proposal of Atlantic voyage to the 
Portuguese governinent. It was rejected because there was no 
man in the nautical commission of the king sufficiently educated 
to know that the project in the mind of Columbus was feasible. 
Behaim, although on terms of intimacy with the council, was 
not permitted to participate in the conference because his globe, 
then almost completed, indicated that Columbus was not a mere 
visionary. Behaim was excluded from the conference as one 
committed to the enterprise, and therefore not an impartial 
judge. Behaim’s astrolabe filled Columbus, despite the rejec- 
tion of his offer to the Portuguese government, with inflexible 
determination to find another patron. Columbus and Behaim 
kept up a correspondence after the former left Portugal. In his 
application to the Spanish court for patronage Columbus refers 
to Behaim as his friend. He might truly have called him his 
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first benefactor, for, without Behaim’s astrolabe, no court patron- 
age could have enabled Columbus to discover America. -So 
you see I am quite right in saying that the American who en- 
ters Nuremberg should remove his sandals.” 

We had not observed until now that a chain descended from 
the left shoulder of Mein Herr to his right side. It was of 
gold cable, accentuated with rare stones not too large for the 
modesty of a gentleman. Garnets, uncut diamonds, pearls, brown 
sapphires, amethysts, and turquoises lighted the way to the end 
of the chain, which terminated in an ebon pipe-stem at least 
two feet long, joined to an ivory bowl exquisitely carved in tiny 
dragon shapes whose junctures glowed with jewels. Out of his 
jacket pocket he produced another pipe, whose amber stem was 
on microscopic secret hinges which unfolded into a solid tube. 
Its jade bowl prepared with a choice sample of the weed, he 
offered this rarity to one of us and began pulling at his own 
until he discovered that none of our little party wished to 
smoke. 

“I have heard that you young Americans are strenuous to 
the limit of enervation,” said Mein Herr compassionately. - 

As we resumed our walk, “we shall go,” said Mein Herr, 
“to call upon some of my dearest friends. Nuremberg was once 
the capital also of the northern world of sculpture, architecture, 
painting, and music. In my youth I was apprenticed to a gold- 
smith, not with a view to following the craft but as a basis of 
appreciation of all the arts. The goldsmith was then foremost 
of the artist artificers. Indeed, goldsmithing was the primary 
school of many who are ranked among the world’s greatest ar- 
tists. I need but remind you of Diirer, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, 
and Donatello. The goldsmith was necessarily a modeller, using 
wax, clay, wood, and other suitable substances for his essays in 
the plastic. He had to become familiar with the mahl-stick, 
the burin, the chisel, as well as with the crucible, the etching 
needle, delicate scales, and subtle mordants. He had to know 
in theory and practice the properties and adaptabilities of mar- 
bles and shells, and to be able to discriminate between the 

“stones we call decorative and those the world deems precious. 
In my youth I breathed the full breath of the true Nuremberger. 
It was the ozone of art. It was that indivisible union of the 
spiritual with the esthetic which alone has inspired and 
effectuated the immortal in beauty made by the hand of man. 
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CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


I come every day to the churches as I used to do before I 
went to. my apprenticeship. In those days to labor was to 
pray—‘ Laborare est orare.’ The study of form is the essential 
of the fine arts,” he added. 

We had entered the church of St. Lawrence. Mein Herr, 
after we had made our duty in silence to the invisible Divine 
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Master of the house and to its radiant Lady over the portal, 
and then to the demure custodian, reminded me that, as the 
Sacrament was not in the church, we could converse as if in a 
museum. 

“For direct, virile sculpture in stone you will find neither 
in Nuremberg nor elsewhere the challenge my old friend Adam 
Krafft gives here to nature,” said Mein Herr, his face alight 
with enthusiasm. ‘A supreme difficulty of art is to make in- 
organic substance successfully counterfeit vegetable freedom. 
Metal, however, may be chased and burnished, bent and un- 
bent, expanded, contracted. By succession of cameo and intag- 
lio, by an almost infinite shading of degrees of relief and reces- 
sion possible to the dextrous tool and hopefully ventured, even 
in the blaze, light and shade, and a certain margin of elasticity, 
are within the power of the sculptor in bronze. But stone is 
rigid. The chisel may not take a crumb too little or too much. 
If the grain be wavering or the texture friable, danger threatens 
at every stroke. You can repair a defect or supply an omission 
in bronze. Once hewn, the stone will not consent to reinstate- 
ment of any particle of its substance on the portions of its sur- 
face visible to the trained eye. Behold what faith and art en- 
abled Adam Krafft to achieve. Are not these clusters of lilies 
out of the Garden of Paradise?” 

The apex rises to a height of sixty-four feet. Its countless 
curves have the spontaneity of nature, and there is not an in- 
stant of indecision from foundation to crown. It is known as 
the “House of the Sacrament.” On the sides, in breathing 
anguish, are the scenes of the Passion of Christ. The thrilling 
force of expression under accusation and scourge, the terror of 
the death and the miracles of resurrection and ascension, are 
unsurpassed in any canvas where the most dramatic of all the 
arts, painting, commands its complete resources. 

“While the sculptor and his assistants wrought the details,” 
said Mein Herr, “as painstakingly as goldsmiths labor on gems, 
he kept in mind a pyramidal outline of singular solemnity and 
strength. The procession of sacred personalities halted for an 
instant before the pyx gives the composition the vibration and 
undulation of. floral serenity. With what humbleness Krafft 
shaped a base for the work on these three kneeling figures, 
portraits of himself and his assistants, who devoted seven years 
to this perennial witness of German genius to Christianity! The 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SACRAMENT.—Adam Kraft. 
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pinnacle of the ornamentation reveals, you will discover on a 
second view, the curled curve of a bishop’s crosier.” 

We approached the pendent groups in wood by Zeit Voss. 

Mein Herr asked: “Why is it that we no longer have 
sculpture in wood? We have wood and as good wood as Zeit . 
Voss carved into these glorious creatures, but we no longer 
have sculptors in wood. This statue of the Madonna had been 
taken bodily out of a block from a single tree. It did not re- 
quire unusual girth, but only inerrancy of grain and a hand 
which knew the secrets of the fibre. Thus the Greek sculptors 
wrought not only in the wood but in the quarries. A sculptor 
then did not make his model in one medium and hand it over, 
a derelict, to be cold-bloodedly rescued by a hireling in an- 
“Other medium. Zeit Voss could not. have produced these living 
beings in ligneous texture had he: not with his own hand ex- 
tricated from the block the ideal that he had himself conceived. 
When the image was completed in the round, he returned to 
the authentic school of Greek and Roman sculpture and finished 
his creations in. polychrome.” 

We were aware that during many centuries the coloring of 
sculpture had been condemned because authenticated examples 
-of antique polychrome were not found. In more recent times 
archeology has succeeded in collecting a convincing number of 
undisputed fragments and the masters of Nuremberg are vin- 
dicated. 

. Mein Herr drew us to the pedestal of the Angel of the 
Annunciation, whose pinions indicate that he is thinking of 
flight. 

“Observe,” said Mein Herr, “the unity of this design. The 
‘inherent vitality of the angel, the fidelity to anatomy, the 
decorative delicacy; but observe, also, the integrity of the 
block. It is a sincere work. In old Rome when a tricky 
dealer wished to make a valuable table look sound, he had the 
cabinet maker fill the cracks with hot wax which had been 
subjected to great pressure. Then with pigment and varnish he 
touched the filler to correspond unsuspectedly to the texture 
and fibre of the wood. Forgery of this nature was not uncom- 
mon. Spurious furniture was surreptitiously sold on the Seven 
Hills almost as easily as in New York, Boston, or Chicago 
now. When a piece of Roman furniture was intact, it was, of 
course, without wax-~sine cera—which. in~ your English lan- 
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guage you call ‘sincere, do. you not? Sculpture by Zeit 
Voss in wood is all sincere, my Americans. It is without wax 
not only in the wood but in the, Spirit.” 

A sudden effulgence of myriad hues from a great stained 
glass window emerged from dun clouds caused us to turn our 
attention for a moment from Zeit Voss. 

“Wax in the spirit of art,” resumed Mein Herr, “is more 
deadly than in its body. Wax in wood may be melted or 
picked out, but wax in the spirit of art is a damnable offence, 
because no earthly power is competent for its extirpation.” 

Another burst of prismatic shafts from the rose window. 

“T hear that in America you make saints by machinery. I 
fear they are full of wax,” said Mein Herr blithely. 

“We have many saints in America,” I demurred; “brave 
men and heroic women. Their spirit*is not yet reflected fully 
in the native religious art.” 

“Is your native religious art very bad?” inquired Mein 
Herr with deprecating inflection. 

To déceive Mein Herr would be a deadly sin. 

“We import the worst,” I confessed. 

“Rumor has it,” said Mein Herr, “that for sculpture in 
America you screw a score of knives in a socket and with tre- 
mendous machinery loose them upon thin slices of wood, after- 
ward gluing or nailing the cuttings upon household articles. 
That is not sculpture. It is the martyrdom of art. Were not 
some of our missionaries to the aborigines thus elevated into 
the calendar of saints?” 

I could not impugn the accuracy of Mein Herr’s history. 

“T have been told that no artisan in America makes the 
whole of anything. Multitudinous machines dislocate a design 
and each divisible section is assigned to a particular machine. 
This, I am assured, is true of shoes, stoves, coats, gowns, and 
saints. One man runs the machine knives to make saints’ feet, 
another arms, another heads, another ears and eyes and noses, 
and then a machine like a dredge collects the disjecta membra 
and fastens them together. This appears to be a reversal of 
the natural method. It is not sculpture. It is hewing, hack- 
ing, and sticking. Thus saints are made in life, but in art the 
method is ill adapted for unity of design, scientific coherency, 
symmetry of proportion, or individuality. The process must be 
unfavorable to lifelike expression.” 

VOL. LXXVI.—14 
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HANS SACHS’ MONUMENT. 


There. was an irrepressible ray of raillery in Mein Herr’s 
emerald eyes. 

“Is it true that for coloration on these statues you make a 
solution of dyes in a bucket and apply the liquid with a steam 
hose through a stencilled pattern, to effect not merely embroi- 
deriés on drapery but accents of contemplation and intimations 
of immortality ?” 
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We had heard of something like this in mural embellish- 
ment, exterior and interior, during the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition at Chicago, but prefer to doubt its prevalence in 
‘hieratic art factories. 

“We hew and hack our saints, Mein Herr, as has always 
been the world’s way. We are scstiad elevating the standard 
of art in our churches.” 

“T read in the annals of the Cémanine guild,” said Mein 
Herr soothingly, ‘“‘that even a proud apprentice who could not 
begin and complete his design in the block of .wood or stone 
was dismissed from the guild as one who had missed his voca- 
tion, which in soagisanbe times is frequently, however, confounded 
with avocation.’ 

It was a pleasure to recall to Mein Herr our Longfellow’s 
translation of Michael Angelo’s lines: 


“Nothing the greatest artist can conceive 
That every marble block doth not confine 
Within itself; and only its design 
The hand that follows intellect can achieve.” 


‘Longfellow is the only American poet well known in Ger- 
many. He is especially loved in Nuremberg. 

We passed the home of Hans Sachs on our way to St. 
Sebald’s. There are no longer mastersinger: laurels on its 
lintels. 

“The mastersingers quitted Nuremberg when the clock 
stopped,” said Mein Herr in pensive abstraction, divining my 
disappointment on finding the once renowned home of song 
and shoemaking so neglected as scarcely to attract attention 
among even ale drinkers, to whom it has been long given 
over. 

The shrine of St. Sebald in the church inscribed with his 
name is the most wonderful] example of fine art in bronze in 
any part of the world. Peter Visscher (born in 1489, died in 
1529) and his five sons consecrated thirteen years to this monu- 
ment. Three rich baldachins canopy the shrine, which rises on 
eight slender pillars. The -surfaces of the sarcophagus are 
adorned with reliefs representing incidents in the life of the 
saint. Commingling in a lyric strain the aspiration of the 
Gothic with the airiness of the Renaissance, in magnificent mass 
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and lovely detai] this masterpiece of the ages of faith survives 
the banishment of the Sacrament from St. Sebald’s. The. shrine 
rests upon twelve gigantic snails, which carry it.on their backs. 
The base is a weird world composed from mythology and Scrip- 
ture, with allegorical concepts of the cardinal virtues for a har- 
monizing element. The cornice and triangular compartments 
are peopled with elfish creatures born of the master’s fancy. 
The figures of the Apostles in the niches are modelled with 
astonishing liberty and vividness. The figure of St. Sebald rises 
impressively on one side, and is balanced on the other with an 
efigy of Peter Visscher in cap and leathern apron. 

“What a democrat is art,” said Mein Herr dreamily. ‘Only 
a freeman would have presumed thus to perpetuate his own 
memory co-ordinately with that of the saint.” 

I read the inscription: “For the praise of God Almighty 
alone and for the honor of St. Sebaldus, Prince of Heaven.” 

“ Peter Visscher would not thus have disposed of his life for 
any prince of earth,” meditated Mein Herr aloud. 

The columns do not terminate in capitals but in statues of 
the twelve prophets. Prodigious invention, recondite ornamen- 
tation, elevated taste, and profound piety are equally manifest 
in a composition whose intricate but resplendent beauty en- 
chants the beholder. At the four corners are light-bearers in 
the guise of mermaids. Nothing is lacking to a synthesis of 
antiquity and revelation, heathendom and Christianity. The 
atmosphere of the shrine architecturally and in decoration is 
joyous and triumphant. From socle to summit the tomb of St. 
Sebaldus fills the mind with rapture. 

“This is the only work of, art,” said Mein Herr, “to which 
we may apply justly the rarely associated terms of exaltation 
and elegance. It is at once awe-inspiring and exquisite. Like 
the Divine Comedy of Dante it demonstrates that in art as in 
literature there is no mutual repugnance between the fantastic 
and the sublime.” 

Not less overpowering is the charm. of innumerable other 
examples of the sculpture of Nuremberg in St. Sebald’s; but 
here, as in the church of St. Lawrence, there is a religious 
chill which even these works do not dispel. In neither fane 
did we see any one at prayer. There was no preaching, nor 
was there vocal or instrumental music. People, mostly strangers, 
promenaded the aisles in curiosity or lingered in compulsory 
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worship, not, apparently, of any deity other than that pan- 
theistic god of fine art whose presence is in shrines and sanc- 
tuaries once reserved for a holier rite. 

“Tt is not seath, ” whispered Mein Herr. “It is only sus- 
pended animation.’ : 

He added, in a lower voice, ‘It began when the dlack of 
Nuremberg stopped.” 

..Reaching the street, Mein Herr comforted himself with a 
‘pall, at his pipe. 

'-A motley crowd gossiped in stolid levity around the many 
fountains whose ancient caprices still lend dignity to the pav- 
‘ing stones, and whose usefulness the burghers practically as 
“well as artistically value. The throng was thickest before the 
fountain of the ‘*‘Ganse Mannchen,” a peasant carryirg a goose 
‘under each arm. A frugal mob vociferated in gutturals, tum- 
‘bling over one another, about the price of goslings, eggs, gib- 
ets, wings, necks, and were “frantic around the specially fatted 
geese fit to be sent to the pate. de foie gras factories at Stras- 
ba aurg. 

*. Eating is more and thinking less in. Nuremberg since the 
clock stopped,” ejaculated Mein Herr. . 

“But Albert Diirer,” I replied. ‘‘To us in America he is 
Nuremberg more than Martin Behaim.” 

We were passing the Rosana monument of the cos- 
mographer. 

“We shail find Diirer at home only in the graveyard,” said 
Mein Herr bitterly. ‘All his representative works were lost to 
Nuremberg after the clock stopped.” 

_. We entered many churches and several museums on the 
way to the oldest ‘“God’s Acre.” Wherever the place or 
‘whenever the subject was religious the spiritual gloom was im- 
penetrable. What was lacking? Nuremberg is full of art, of 
libraries, of homes, of public and domestic monuments. Its in- 
habitants are energetic and thrifty.’ There is not a speck of 
dust anywhere. The floors are swept, the walls are garnished. 
Yet everywhere Mein Herr was lonely, and I began to share 
his loneliness by infection. The town took‘on the feeling one 
cannot shake off in an empty house. 

“This is not a Catholic cemetery ?” I inquired. 

Over graves centuries old. children were strewing flowers 
while companions sang hymns. 
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“No,” answered Mein Herr, ‘but the ancient tradition 
lingers that ‘it is a -holy and wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.’ Perhaps 
you do not include the book of the Machabees in your Bible. 
The descendants of Christian martyrs daily can be. found here 
cherishing the dust of their progenitors.” 

Shining brass plates designate many mounds. 

“You saw the candles and candlesticks upon the altar of 
St. Lawrence, the mass-book stand, the white altar cloth, now 
only a shroud for the: original ritual... Nuremberg cannot be 
persuaded to banish these proofs that originally the Mass was 
offered up on that altar. Everything is guarded by Protestant 
hands, just as the celebrant uttered the last benediction. His 
‘Ite, missa est’—‘ Go, Mass is finished ’—was literal. “The can- 
dles are regularly lighted on the altar, and replacéd when 
burned. . The clock of Nuremberg stopped when ‘Ite, missa 
est’ was spoken for the last time.” 

This’ had not been in my thoughts as the explanation of 
Mein Herr’s enigmatic references to time in Nuremberg. 

“In the Church of St. Sebald you could not ‘have failed to 
observe that a lamp is kept burning before the shrine of the 
Madonna. The niche is vacant. Protestant hands perpetually 
feed the lamp. The clock stopped in Nuremberg when. the 
Madonna was exiled with the last ‘Ite, missa est.’ At that 
moment the decline of Nuremberg, political, commercial, indus- 
trial, musical, artistic, set in. Nuremberg is now only the 
capital of the world of toys.” : 

The tablet at Diirer’s grave reads ‘‘ Whatever of Albert 
Diirer was mortal is buried in this grave. He went away 
(emigravit) April 6th, 1528.” The Latin lettering is archaic. 

“Emigravit”’ held the thought of Mein Herr like a spell. 

“‘Emigravit,” he said, “‘must be applied also to the spirit of 
Nuremberg. It went forth when the clock stopped. There is 
not in Nuremberg a single masterpiece of art which was not 
commenced before the clock stopped.” 

Could this be true? 

Nuremberg had a golden age. It disappeared. But dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope opened a sea path to the 
Orient, and the revolution of trade was coincident with the ex- 
pulsion of the old faith to promote the political aims of rulers 
who had found the new more expedient. Nuremberg lost her 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBERT DURER, BY HIMSELF. 


commercial and industrial importance between Italy and the 
East through no fault of her rulers. But her fine art? 

Was Mein Herr right? or had he contemplated one panel of 
the triple coincidence so deeply that he failed to give com- 
mensurate significance to the other two panels of the most 
mysterious triptych in history ? 

“You have another great art critic in your English literature, 
my Americans. It is Hamerton. I know one passage by 
heart: ‘One of the consequences of Protestantism has been 
the transference of sacred art from churches to public galleries, 
a change of destination quite in harmony with our habit of 
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valuing religious paintings rather for their technical qualities, 
such as color and composition, than for their fidelity to the 
religious ideal.’” ; 

“Is this,” asked Mein Herr, “ quite enough to account for 
the removal of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna from a monastic 
cloister to the public museum of a Protestant city, where it is 
the talisman that continues to draw all mankind to Dresden? 
Is it the color and composition or the sublime and eternal idea 
of spotless motherhood embodied in transcendent beauty ?”’ 

The majestic self-respect with which Mein Herr affirmed 
that his Protestant fellow citizens preserve the emblems of the 
earlier faith in the Church of St. Lawrence, and feed the 
Madonna lamp before the empty niche in St. Sebald’s, depicted 
an urbanity of soul which matched the urbanity of Mein Herr’s 
manners. 

“Does Hamerton’s explanation,” he asked, ‘account for 
Goethe’s admiration of Raphael ?” 

The more I reflected upon what Mein Herr had said the 
more convincing became his conclusion. All historians agree 
that for five hundred years Nuremberg was the abode of the 
German emperors. It was the cradle of German art, the nursery 
of German poetry, the centre of German commerce, and the 
hearth of German freedom. All merchandise from the East was 
obliged to travel overland into Europe before circumnavigation 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The highway for continental dis- 
tribution was through Germany, and chiefly through Nuremberg. 
With the decline of its commerce declined the prosperity of the 
burghers. The government degenerated, the senate became en- 
feebled, the patricians corrupt, the people demoralized. The 
congress of 1649 to settle the peace of Westphalia exhibited 
the last dying embers of Nuremberg’s pomp and splendor. An 
age of inactivity, an increasing debt and lessened means of pay- 
ment, led to its dissolution as well as that of the empire of 
which it had formed so important a part. It became more and 
more impoverished, and its final bankruptcy involved the whole 
in one common ruin. Thus, I remembered, was the story of 
Nuremberg summed up half a century ago by an English com- 
mentator, a drastic opponent of Mein Herr’s faith. 

“It was in 1522,” said Mein Herr sadly, as our walk ap- 
proached its end, “that Adrian VI., through the mouth of his 
representative at the diet of Nuremberg, urged the city to be 
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faithful to the apostolic faith; for, he said, ‘the revolt now aimed 
at the spiritual’ authority will shortly deal a blow at the tem- 
poral also. In 1530 Nuremberg formally abandoned her faith. 
The clock stopped. The guilds departed one after another to 
more thrifty centres of production. The mastersingers followed 
the guilds. Art became paralyzed. Reason ceased to think. 
It will not do to charge the decay of Nuremberg exclusively to 
the circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope. Vasco da 
Gama had doubled the cape in 1497, with the aid of Martin 
Behaim’s astrolabe.” 

Thus we parted. 

A dainty basket of fruit and flowers awaited our ad nission 
to the railway compartment which bore us from Nuremberg. 
Mein Herr’s card wished us a pleasant journey. 





©HE RESEMBLANGE. 


BY GEORGE H. TURNER. 


=V | OMETIMES it’s only a footstep heard, 
Sometimes it’s the pose of a shapely head, 
A love tune hummed or an idle word, 
That brings to me one that is lost—not dead. 


Sometimes ’tis the hush of the starry night, 
Sometimes ’tis the wind in its dreary moan, 

And a falling tear brings back to my sight 
The loved and lost—that was once my own. 


In the crowded street, in the busy mart 
The same sweet smile I often see, 

And eyes that pierce to the soul and heart 
Gleam out of the years long passed—at me! 


I wonder, when all the years are past, 
And together we stand before the throne, 

If Heaven will right all the wrongs at last 
And give me back what was once my own? 
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THE ETHICS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


wm F you mean to act nobly and seek to know the 
% best things God has put within reach of men, 
you must learn to fix your mind on that end, 
because of it And, remember, if you were to 
choose something lower, and make it the rule of 
your life to seek your own pleasure and escape from what is 
disagreeable, calamity might come just the same, and it would 
be calamity falling on a base mind, which is the one form 
of sorrow that has no balm in it, and that may well make a 
man say: ‘It would have been better for me if I had never 
been born.’” 

So says Romola to the little son of Tito Melema, summing 
up in a few words the secret of her own noble and self-deny- 
ing life. - A student of nineteenth century literature cannot fail 
to be struck by the beauty of many of George Eliot's creations; 
and the author’s wonderful powers of introspection, as well as 
her fine analysis of human nature. : 

And yet this woman believed nothing. Her creed was that 
God was a wanderer in ‘“‘Erehwon” (No Where), and that 
death meant annihilation. How, then, could she understand 
the spiritual side of life? It is a question that often teases 
thoughtful Catholics; but perhaps if we look more closely into 
the matter it can be answered. 

George Eliot in her life, and the author in her books, 
offers many strange contrasts. Let us take the woman first, 
and see how environment affected her. 

The youngest child of Robert Evans, a land agent, she was 
born at Arbury, near Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, in 1820. 
Distant only twenty miles from Shakspere’s country, the little 
Mary Ann Evans was early made acquainted with all the won- 
ders of the great poet’s creations. The forest of Arden was 
her play-ground, and she was free to roam where she would. 
Religious and moral ponderings seem to have made the basis 
of her life, all the more because her mind was never subjected 
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to the discipline and training of regular study. Much of her 
education was self-acquired, as she had only a short period at 
school, first at Nuneaton and later at Coventry. But during 
that time, short as it was, she probably learned how to study. 
Fine and beautiful minds frequently develop better from just 
such conditions. One thing, however, was wanting in George 
Eliot’s case, and that was the right religious instruction. Such 
she never had. Her first literary work was a translation of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus; this was followed by two other trans- 
lations, Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity and Spinoza’s 
Ethics. After this we are told that “her mind had taken its 
ply, and while her nature, eminently constant and conservative, 
retained always a deep reverence and affection for whatever 
names itself by the name of Christ, she never sought again the 
old means of grace, nor felt the old hope of glory.” 

The pity of it! For George Eliot had the faults as well as 
the virtues of great minds, and one of them was that she was 
a law unto herself. During a sojourn in London she joined a 
literary circle where Comte’s philosophy was universally adopted 
by the members of the coterie, and, as is usually the case, the 
adoption of atheistic views was followed by a total disregard for 
moral laws, if they interfered with the will and desire. It is 
difficult to understand how a woman whose books contain such 
fine moral teaching, who never failed to uphold the right when 
her pen gave something to the world, could at the same time 
disregard all moral standards in private. Some of her biogra- 
phers, who were her friends, try to gloss this over. One of 
them says: “A long tragedy unrolled itself before her; her 
pity, affection, gratitude, were subject to a strong appeal; a 
path was chosen over which, amidst much happiness, a certain 
shadow hung.” This ‘‘shadow” was her union with Mr. Lewes, 
a man who had a lawful wife living from whom he was not 
even divorced. To say that “pity, affection, gratitude, were 
subject to a strong appeal,” can only be false and weak senti- 
ment. 

George Eliot was not a girl, but a woman of thirty-four, 
when she entered on this path, and she continued in it for 
twenty-four years until Mr. Lewes’ death. By what subtle pro- 
cess of reasoning she excused it, and brought herself to believe 
that it was not sin but right, and a real marriage according to 
natural law, we cannot tell. She knew the standard of right 
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and wrong in such matters—immutable. and unchangeable, how- 
ever man may try to cheat his heart and conscience. The 
temptation George Eliot was subject to was in nowise different 
in fact from that which assails the frailest Magdalen, but her 
powerful mind, strong will, and subtle intellect refused to face 
it. So easy it is when we let go our hold on God to drift in 
any direction. ee 

In the struggle of Maggie Tulliver, in the Mz// on the Fioss, 
a good example is. given of what the author herself probably 
went through before her choice was made. She conveniently 
closes the scene by drowning Maggie; to have made her take 
the wrong course would have spoiled the book, and this George 
Eliot knew; indeed, she knew everything where the highest and 
best is concerned, but, like Portia in the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
she found it easier to teach others than to be one of the twenty 
to follow her own teaching, so easy it is to see the right and 
wrong when one’s own heart is not involved. 

In the Mill on the Floss Maggie says, remonstrating with 
Stephen: _ 

“Faithfulness and constancy mean something else besides 
doing what is easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. They mean 
renouncing whatever is opposed to the reliance others have in 
us; whatever would cause misery to those whom the course of 
our lives has made dependent on us.” 

And again, Maggie says to Philip, when they are in the 
woods: . 

“Often, when I have been angry and discontented, it has 
seemed to me that I was not bound to give up anything; and 
I have gone on thinking till it has seemed to me I could think 
away all my duty. But no good has ever come of that; it was 
an evil state of mind. . . . Our life is determined for us, 
and it makes the mind very free when we give up wishing, 
and only think of bearing what is laid upon us, and doing 
what is given us to do.” 

Is this a picture of the author’s life? as the book is said 
most nearly to reproduce her own early character and strug- 
gles. Did she, by some long chain of reasoning, persuade her- 
self she was necessary to Mr. Lewes, and that she could sacri- 
fice her honor to him? Perhaps enly God knows. Be that as 
it may, his divine power, which is never entirely lost in great 
souls, even though they deny him in word, comes out in all 
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George Eliot’s writings. There are times when the pen of an 
author will seem to write what it will, and surely only divine 
intuitions could have guided some of the beautiful passages, 
found now here, now there in her bouks. 

Dorothea says to Will Ladislaw, in Aliddlemarch: 

“. . . By desiiting what is perfectly good, even when 
we don’t quite know what it is, and cannot do what we would, 
we are part of the divine power against evil, widening the skirts 
of light, and making the struggle with darkness narrower.” 

“That is a beautiful mysticism; it is a—” 

“ Please not to call it by any name,” said Dorothea, putting 
out her hands entreatingly. 

“You will say it is Persian, or something else geographical. 
It is my life. I have found it out and cannot part with it. 

I try not to have desires merely for myself, because 
they may not be good for others, and I have too much al- 
ready.” 

Turning to Adam Bede, we find the tenderest love, the most 
sublime Christian faith, in Dinah’s conduct toward Hetty ; ‘and 
be it remembered the latter at that time held the heart of the 
man the other woman loved. Dinah says to Hetty, when visiting 
her in prison: 

“Some one who has been with you through all your hcurs 
of sin and trouble—who has known every thought you have 
had—has seen where you went, where you laid down and rose 
up again, and all the deeds that you have tried to hide in 
darkness. And on Monday, when I can’t follow you—when 
my arms can't reach you—when death has parted us—He who 
is with us now, and knows all, will be. with you then. It 
makes no difference whether we live or die, we are in the 
presence of God.” 

And then she pleads for Hetty’s confession: 

“ Saviour, it is yet time—time to snatch this poor soul from 
everlasting darkness. I believe, I believe in Thy infinite love. 
What is my love or my pleading? It is quenched in Thine. 

Thou, Thou wilt breathe on the dead soul, and it shall 
arise from the unanswering sleep of death.” 

However distasteful the thought of a woman preaching or 
conducting church services is to the Catholic, no one can ques- 
tion the earnestness, the deep piety, and spiritual insight of 
Dinah. In one of her sermons at Hayslope she says: 
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“We are-in sad want of good news about God; and what 
does other good news signify if we haven’t that? For every- 
thing else comes to an end, and when we die we leave it all. 
But God lasts when everything else is gone. What shall we co 
if He is not our friend?” “ . . . Jesus spent His time 
almost all in doing good to poor people: He preached out of 
doors to them, and He made friends of poor workmen, and 
taught them and took pains with them” : 

“Ah! would n’t you love such a man if you saw Him—if 
He was here in this village? What a kind heart He must 
have! What a friend He would be to go to in trouble! How 
pleasant it must. be to be taught by Him! . . . Who was 
this man? Was He only a good man? .. . He was the 
Son of God.” 

“But let us see a little more what Jesus came on earth for. 
He said: ‘I come not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance.’ The Jost/ Sinners! . . . does that mean you 
and me?” (Then she describes the Crucifixion.) ‘All this 
He bore for you! For you—and you never think of Him; for 
you, and you turn your backs on Him; ycu don’t care what 
He has gone through for you. Yet He is not weary of toiling 
for you; He has risen from the dead, He is praying for you 
at the right ‘hand of God, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” And He is upon this earth too; He 
is among us; He is there close to you now; I see His wounded 
body and His look of love.” 

Again, in Daniel Deronda we meet with a high standard 
of right and wrong, that dominates the whole book. The dark 
sin of Grandcourt’s early years embitters both his and Gwendo- 
lin’s married life, and the author has traced in a masterly 
manner how Gwendolin also sinned against her conscience in 
marrying Grandcourt,. knowing all the while he should have 
married some one else, and have righted a great wrong by so 
doing. 

Strange that one who denied the existence of God should 
have made Dinah plead for Him with so much power; that one 
who set morality aside in her own life should have been a rigid 
moralist in all her writings. Unquestionably she has been the 
greatest female writer of her century; and undoubtedly—in the 
mind of Catholics—her life would have been in harmony with 
her literary work had she been a member of the true Church; 
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for it is safe to say that no Catholic adopting the life she did 
would be able to delude themselves into thinking that it could 
be excused on any grounds. . 

Even George Eliot’s non-Catholic Magrestbice seem to feel 
that something was lacking in her character and life, though 
they do not know just what it is. One of them—Mr. Frederick 
W. H. Myers, an intimate friend—says: 

“For, as her aspect had greatness but not beauty, so, too, 
her spirit had moral dignity but not saintly holiness. A loftier 
potency may sometimes have been given to some highly favored 
woman in whom the graces of heaven and earth have met; 
moving through all life’s seasons with a majesty which can feel 
no decay; affording by her very presence and benediction an 
earnest of the supernal world. And so, too, on that thought- 
worn brow there was visible the authority of sorrow, but 
scarcely its consecration. A deeper pathos may sometimes have 
breathed from the unconscious heroism of some child-like soul. 
It is perhaps by dwelling on the last touches which this high 
nature was divinely felt to lack—some aroma of hope, some 
felicity of virtue—that we can best recognize the greatness of 
her actual achievement.” 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART’ Tit. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


JOYCE GOES UP LIKE A ROCKET. 


HE great steam-whistle shrilled forth its piercing 
high-notes; the ship quivered and throbbed with 
impatient engines; the official order “ All 
Ashore!” at first patiently,.now imperatively 
reiterated, was emphasized by a significant stir 

and creak of the slanting gangway.. As chains clanked, and 
ropes strained and rasped about the capstan, a rush from the 
deck halved the dense human crowd, dividing it between the 
Australian steamer Oceanic and its pier. 

The Comedy Girls who with their attendant swains dotted 
the deck in brilliant, vivacious groups, simultaneously smiled 
and wept in the stress of final leave-takings more or less tender, 
according to circumstances. They had toured and re-toured 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the-idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
. back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

_ In the first chapters of Part II. ore as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
Joyce meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life, and 
then comes the great struggle with temptation. 
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the West from north to south, since their initial appearance in 
San Francisco, eighteen months earlier; but that amusement- 
loving city had been their headquarters, and supported them to 
the phenomenal extent of two one-hundred-night seasons, during 
which all the girls had established relations friendly or senti- 
mental, which they severed with natural regret. Australia, 
which in remote anticipation had been the land of their desire, 
seemed distant and strange and desolate now, in the hour of 
setting sail for it; and their pretty, painted faces, like rain- 
drenched roses, were stained with honest tears. A 


“ Rosebud garden of girls” 


they represented, in - truth, since all both wore and carried 
masses of flowers; while bonbonniéres gay with ribbons, daintily 
bound novels, and glittering vinaigrettes were likewise conspicu- 
ous in almost every hand. 

Apart from the troupe, with her face towards the sea, and 
gray eyes darkened by introspection, Pearl Ripley leaned against 
the railing. In its splendid lines and poise her figure looked 
statuesque,—remote, and subtly lonely in spite of Joyce’s prox- 
imity. She had flung her flowers and other tributes upon an 
adjacent settee, as if indifferent to or already tired of them; and 
even her modish gown distinguished her from her professional 
associates, collectively brilliant in blue or white yachting-suits, 
with tinsel anchors much in evidence. Obviously not the baser, 
but the higher initiations of Pearl’s stage-life, had appealed to 
her. Bad form had retreated as good taste advanced. Her 
style had attained distinction by loss of vulgar emphasis. Her 
physical points, once obtruded, now gained by repression the 
charm of delicacy. Time, experience, and dramatic training, 
which even at its lowliest approximates culture, had strengthened 
and refined her face to a nobler style of beauty than its im- 
maturity had predicted; but the buoyant, sparkling charm 
formerly characterizing her, seemed outgrown. In truth, it still 
survived; but the fire of her vitality smouldered rather than 
flamed, in the spiritual and artistic stress of evolving woman- 
hood. Of late she had been moody, discontented, even resent- 
ful, it seemed to Joyce, of all in which at first she had exulted 
so exuberantly: and his masculine simplicity grappled im- 
potently with the problem of feminine inconsistency and caprice. 

“Well, good-by, Pearl,” he said at last, with embarrassed re- 
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luctance. “You know I am awfully sorry to have you go! 
Even now, it is not too late to change: your mind!” 

“Oh, zsn’t it too late?” she demanded, with a refreshing 
touch of her old vivacity. ‘“Isn’t it too late, with all my 
trunks in the hold, and my name billed already in Sidney and 
Melbourne, second only to Violet Earle’s? I’m reckoning to 
get where you'll have to look up to me, before the Golden 
Gate sees me again!” 

“O Pearl, Pearl! Well, of course you will write to me?” 

“JT don’t think! The enchantment of absence works better 
in silence. Just keep watch for a star out of sight!” 

“Look out not to overleap yourself, my footlight-comet. 
Vaulting ambition should be made of sterner stuff than—woman !”’ 

“Don’t you worry about my womanhood !” 

“TI cannot help worrying. Fame is only stage-sawdust for a 
girl made for love—”’ : | 

“No, no!” she protested. The suggestion jarred upon a 
quivering chord, a sensitive nerve subtly torturing her since the 
dawn of moral responsibility in her mysteriously quickened 
soul. An overwhelming weariness of the sentimental problem, 
a revulsion from the fever of youthful emotion, a proud distaste 
for the whole subject of love as irreverence vulgarized and dis- 
honored it,—for the passional element complicating human. 
affinity,—for the lax practices of bohemia, and the hypocritical 
codes of the social world intermingling with, even while osten- 
sibly repudiating it,—had taken recent possession of her, setting 
idealities against realities, and spiritualizing her views of life. 

- “Oh, I’m glad I am going away,” she cried. ‘On the 
sea,—in strange lands,—I can begin all over. I’m tired of just 
the world’s love and laughter. I want something splendid of 
life!” : 

“Well, you’ve got me, have n’t you?” 

“ You!” 

Into words suddenly flashed the dream of the actress born, 
of the artist maturing; the dream which all her strenuous 
thought, of late, had struggled in vain to formulate.' 

“The real stage,” she panted: “the legitimate drama :—that 
is what I want, Joyce Josselyn!” 

“Whew-w! No wonder I’ve been treated to grand high 
tragedy! It’s a long jump from variety to the classics, Pearl. 
Why not drop the whole thing, and be jolly?” 
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“Jolly! I want to be great!” 

“ Great—Scott! Behold me at your feet, Miss Rachel-Sid- 
dons-Bernhardt- Duse-Terry— ” | 

“Say, young man, are you good for the nice little cruise to 
Australia ?” jested the Comedy manager, in passing. 

“ALL ASHORE! The ship’s off!” an irate officer shouted 
in Joyce's ear. 

He started at the stentorian tones ;—clasped Pearl’s hands in 
a lingering pressure, as he looked rather than spoke his hasty 
farewell; then, dashing down the stairs and through the saloon, 
leaped to the pier across a swiftly widening gap of sea. 

The Oceanic had started upon its long, lone voyage. Not 
until reaching Honolulu would it touch the land again. 

“Hi, there, Joss! That was a close shave,” cheered Dick 
Dawson, wriggling his way to the front of the pier, as the 
crowd pressed back to give Joyce foothold. In spite of good 
grooming, Dick looked flabby and florid, his youth and health 
and handsome face visibly marred by his reckless career. ‘Too 
bad to see the girls go,” he confided, gaining Joyce’s side. 
“Came near giving the parson the chance of his life to kiss 
one of ’em, ’pon honor; but the pater put in ‘his little veto. 
Call this a free country, where a man can’t choose his own 
wife? No sirree! Shoot the American eagle!” 

He was loud and loquacious, from wine and emotion. Joyce 
winced at the laughter about him. 

“That’s jag-talk, Dick,” he protested. “Shut up, like a 
good fellow.” 

“Right you are,” retorted Dick, to the delight of the by- 
standers. ‘‘The talk’s mine, and the jag’s yours! Anything 
to please You, Us, and Company! Say, can’t we crawl through 
this crowd and punish a bottle? I’m parched with briny 
tears!” 

The Oceanic, like a sea-bird, was skimming rapidly out of 
sight; and already the deck showed the effect of departure. 
The few non-professional feminine passengers, who had been 
drawing their skirts aside from the Comedy Girls’ dashing gar- 
ments, turned down the stairs towards their staterooms, with an 
air of shaking the dust of the deck from their feet, The men, 
whose social spirit is always nobly democratic when pretty 
actresses are concerned, complacently discarded their hats for 
caps, turned up their coat-collars for no atmospheric reason, 
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and pocketing their hands with a landsman’s farcical conception 
of jaunty nautical effect, settled to the promenade with the 
swaggering gait of old sea-dogs, their eyes wavering from the 
stern-deck, upon which the Comedy Girls still huddled forlornly, 
towards precincts restricted to the thirsty sex, whence the sound 
of sundry pops already emanated. Uniformed officers bustled 
hither and thither, conspicuously inconspicuous, as yet, for the 
superlative social graces to be displayed in the saloon, later. 
Sailors, with brown, impassive faces and compact physiques 
tense for endurance, crouched or clambered, submissive as beasts, 
to brutal-toned commands. 

From the pier, now blurred in the increasing distance, hats 
lifted and handkerchiefs waved. Masculine eyes strained sea- 
ward, as white hands responded from the deck of the Oceanic. 
Then a volley of good wishes echoed over the waters. 

“ Fare well!” ‘Au Revoir!” “ Bon Voyage!” ‘ Come 
back to the Golden Gate again!” ‘“ Good. by,—good-by,—good- 
byl” 

“Oh, hang it, I can’t stand this, you know,” choked Dick. 
Discounting the sentimental stage of vinous exhilaration, his 
tendresse for his footlight-favorites really tugged at his heart- 
strings. ‘‘ Say, boys, if you'll clear the way, it’s my treat all 
round! Just chalk the slate to the pater!” 

Laughing at the sally, characteristic of Dick’s genial spirit, 
the crowd parted to let the well-known couple pass. The junior 
Dawson was notorious; Joyce, more enviably popular. But as 
he turned for a last look at the receding Oceanic Joyce’s face 
had none of the exultation of the public favorite. Within the 
last half-year it had lost its ingenuous, joyous youthfulness. 
The shadow of the Tree of Knowledge lay maturely upon it. 
His smile was no longer childishly sunny, nor his expression as 
simply candid as a fearless boy’s. The insidious consciousness, 
the subtle constraint, of some experience alien to his allotted 
life, now tempered them. His eyes were the eyes of a man of 
the world, inscrutable beneath the superficial transparency of 
their purpled shallows. But in specious refutation of the psy- 
chological significance of his more reserved face, his carriage 
and manner had gained in assertiveness. The stamp of pros- 
perity is external self-confidence: and Joyce had prospered 
notably. His shares in the ‘ Shasta,”—Raymond’s legacy,— 
were fortune’s nucleus: his weekly supplement was attaining 
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the dignity of an eclectic review unrivalled in Western journal- 
ism; while the daily Pioneer already felt his sub-editorial influence. 

“Deuced hard on a fellow,—seeing pretty girls off,” whim- 
pered Dick, mopping his flushed blond face with a scented 
handkerchief, as they turned into the thronged main thorotgh- 
fare. ‘“‘I say, quit dragging me past this oasis in the desert ! 
I’m good’ for a bottle on ice!” 

“No, Dick, come along! You want to be straight for our 
date at the ‘Palace’! Don’t be primed while Bull and Price 
are laying for you, with the Rocket Mine in their pockets.” 

“Oh, the deuce! I forgot that brace of old scoundrels. 
But it’s your funeral to-night, little brother, not mine. /’m 
in heels over head, already.” 

“Well, 7’ll go in head over heels, or not at all. They ’re a 
pair from Queer Street,—your Bull and Price! I can’t quite 
bring myself to trust them.” 

“Oh, don’t funk at the last minute, Joss. Hang it, J starid 
for them! Bull’s an old forty-niner, and Price is the expert 
who first pronounced on the ‘Shasta’; and his word is as good 
for its neighbor! They ’rea bit seedy now; but ups and downs 
are coast-luck, and we all take our trips to the bow-wows! 
You just take my straight tip:—put your pot in the ——— 
and we'll follow our girls to Australia.” 

Joyce felt tempted to knock down the boy beside -him. 
The implied classification of Pearl with Dick’s flippant affinities 
seemed an injustice to her, and an insult to him. Yet how 
could he resent a natural inference for which he, and none 
other, was responsible? For Joyce alone had existed in Pearl’s 
professional and private life! In an atmosphere of insatiable 
vanity, flaunting fickleness, and sateless rapacity, her disinter- 
ested single-heartedness had distinguished her honorably. Joyce’s 
own honor was yet to be demonstrated. 

Yet in industry and success, the young Easterner compared 
more than favorably with the gilded youths socially “ naturaliz- 
ing” him.’ True, rumors obtained of his stock-plunges on the 
street; of occasional social games where stakes were not modest; 
of a few midnight-banquets whose “ wine, women, and song” 
were scathed anonymously in the society-columns of the Pio- 
necr's rivals.. Yet if all the world loves a lover, is it not an 
equally evident though less noble truth, that the sower of wild 
oats is the popular idol? So Joyce lost small favor through 
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scandal’s whispers of moral laxity. At worst, he was indul- 
gently smiled upon as “ going the pace” of spirited youth,— 
whose break-neck gallop the children of the world admire. 

But in spite of its reckless social gait, the maddest race in 
the West is the race for millions. Mere competency is destitu- 
tion; modern affluence, poverty in the social eye. The most 
colossal fortune is still too small; and financial ambition knows 
no bounds or limits. Therefore the most inveterate pleasure- 
seeker of the West ‘“‘ buckles down to business” episodically ; 
and mines, railroads, the stock-market in general, know the 
vital if transient impetus of dashing young prodigals seeking to 
multiply their surplus riches. Dick Dawson was a type of this 
typical class. Already he had drawn Joyce into more than one 
lucrative venture; and common intimacy with the Comedy Girls 
had transformed chance social and business association into a 
relation assumptive on Dick’s side, at least, of congenial and de- 
voted friendship. The present appointment at the Palace Hotel 
was solely for Joyce’s benefit, Dick being already a heavy in- 
vestor in the Bull-and-Price Rocket Mine,—the reputable Shasta’s 
next-door neighbor. 

In a’private room of the Palace, Messrs. Bull onsil Price, like 
spiders in the traditional parlor, awaited their unwary flies. 

“Dinner before business,’ hospitably proclaimed Mr. Bull, 
crushing their hands in a grasp of adhesive iron. Joyce ob- 
jected, but Dick carried the day by his prompt assent. © Dinner 
meant wine; and the thirst of the libations of the luncheon-de- 
luxe, which had been his send-off to the Comedy a cede was 
crying for homeopathic assuagement. 

Face to face with the partners representing the Rocket Mine, 
one was not surprised that Joyce had been unpleasantly im- 
pressed. The sharp contrast they presented was startling to the 
sensitive. Although both were of the carelessly attired yet be- 
diamonded type of business ‘‘ hustler” still familiar along the 
coast, their manners and methods were no less dissimilar than 
their physiques, which were grotesquely representative of ‘‘ the 
long and the short of it.” Mr. Bull, a giantesque figure, was 
black-moustached and sallow; while “sandy” Mr. Price’s diminu- 
tive stature had won him the nickname of “ Bull’s pocket edi- 
tion.” He spoke softly and smiled perpetually in a suave and 
ingratiating manner; but Mr. Bull boasted that he lived up to 
his name, and wore a chronically sullen scowl. 
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At the close of the dinner,—a man’s meal, plain and hearty, 
yet extending to several courses and various wines,—the table — 
was cleared of all but cigars and their liquid accompaniments. 
Mr. Bull dismissed the waiter after ordering in writing materials 
from the desk; while Mr. Price solicitously insisted that his 
guests should take their ease in seductive lounging-chairs. Dick, 
‘satiated with creature-comforts, lolled back with closed eyes; 
and Joyce, as he pulled at his good cigar, was conscious of 
similar languor. Spiritually, the exhaustion foliowing stress of 
thought of Pearl, was upon him. Then he had been forced to. 
dine superabundantly: and though a temperate drinker, felt his 
wine to the extent of physical and mental relaxation. His sus- 
picions were lulled, his usual keenness of intellect blunted. The 
strains of an orchestra floated in at the open windows, under- 
toning the hum of life always audible in a great hotel. The 
proximity of human activity that spared Joyce the effort of per- 
sonal part in it, suited a mood which, though indolent, yet 
dreaded the isolation wherein conscience speaks. The observant 
hosts exchanged sly winks of self-congratulation. The fates were 
playing into their hands. 

Of the Rocket Mine’s partners, Mr. Bull was the spokesman. 
Preparatory to breaking .the somnolent silence, he flung away 
his burned-out cigar, tilted back his chair, which creaked pro- 
testingly, slanted his head to one side, wriggled his thumbs in- 
to his vest-pockets, elevated his left foot to his right knee, and 
lost himself in admiration of the trouser-plaid thus brought into 
sudden prominence. 

**Price calls this my checker-suit,” he remarked, taking the 
initiative as a critic of the loudness of his tweed. ‘I’m too 
tall for stripes, and plain ground don’t half suit me. J/ want it 
staked out every time. That’s me! Now, Price will explain 
this thing technically.” 

“In the late ‘sixties,’ proceeded Mr. Price, ‘the mine now 
known as the Shasta,—originally one with its better-half, the 
Rocket,—petered out under a set of bungling tenderfeet, and was 
dead stock for twenty years. Boyle Broderick stumbled across it, 
and bought it up on spec, but died before working it, which con- 
firmed its bad name; so Jim Raymond took it off the estate. 
When he struck ore, he formed his company; and then madea - 
private throw for the Rocket, which had been thrown out at the 
start by some chump-assayers, as a tail-end of barren rock. As 
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the white men prospecting the Rocket for Raymond when he 
died, Bull and I bid it in for ourselves, with our bottom dollars. 
But what’s the use of even a gold-mine, if we can’t half work 
it? We’re dead-broke, and must let in you capitalists!” 

“That’s right! We’re ‘let in,’ sure enough!” mumbled 
Dick, with drowsy roguishness. 

Mr. Price benignly patted him on the head. “Go to sleep, 
little boy,” he said; and Dick promptly obeyed him. Mr. 
Bull scowled morosely into space. 

“But if a man like Mr. Raymond stood for it,’ argued 
Joyce, “I should think there would be not the slightest difficulty—” 

“ Difficulty?” bellowed Mr. Bull. ‘There ain’t any diffi- 
culty! When we spring this here thing on the public the 
bottom will fall out of half the paper-mines bluffing the street. 
But we want to start right, with name and influence to boost a 
daisy prospectus; and Jim Raymond’s dead as a door-nail, 
ain’t he? Dead men’s testimony don’t count shucks!” 

‘‘Except in murder-cases,” interposed Mr. Price, facetiously. 
“But Josselyn, I know you'll like to hear that dear old Jim 
Raymond won’t be out of it! As a solid gold monument to 
his memory, we’ve re-christened the Rocket—/the Pioneer /” 

The partners eyed Joyce narrowly, to note the effect of this 
stroke of genius. It was open to all who ran, to read. Joyce 
responded as to a personal compliment. 

“The Pioneer?” he repeated. ‘Oh, I say, now, have you? 
Well, we haven’t a patent on the title, I suppose! That lets 
me in sure!” he added, in earnest jest. ‘‘No Pioneer gets on 
without me /” 

“That’s the talk!’’ Mr. Bull’s fist on the table imperilled 
the ink-bottle. ‘Don’t sell out your Shasta, sonny; for the 
Shasta-combine is just what the Pioneer wants! But put in 
every other red cent you can raise on your corpse! I’d sell 
my own coffin to control it!” 

“Well, you see I’ve been living up pretty near to my limit. 
The best I can do is to put in a thousand—” 

“ How much?” roared Mr. Bull. 

“ One—thousand—dollars !” 

“One—copper—cent!” mimicked the disappointed fortune- 
hunter, in contemptuous disgust. 

As Joyce flushed resentfully, Mr. Price’s small foot indulged 
in a feminine trick, under cover of the table. 
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“Of course petty figures mean almost nothing to us!” he 
explained, gently, wincing as his danger-signals evoked a vigor- 
ous reciprocal kick from his ungrateful partner: ‘but as your 
name is editorially associated with the Pioneer, it stands for 
Jim Raymond’s with the local public. Therefore, considering 
its value,—its proxical value,— ” 

“But hold on!” cried Joyce. “In that light I should think 
that Colonel Pearson—”’ 

“Well, 7 should n’t!” interrupted the irrepressible Mr. Bull. 
“You take my advice, youngster, and keep mum till we’re 
booming. What the public knows is good enough for old 
Pearson.” 

“As I was saying,” resumed Mr. Price, resignedly, “ influ- 
ence is the equivalent of cash, at our present crisis; so on con- 
dition that you share. his directorship, we’ll square you with 
Dawson, as a holder of preferred stock.” 

“Say, I like that!” protested Dick, awakening inoppor- 
tunely. ‘‘ You hold me up for full price, and run Josselyn in 
for his pretty face, do you? Joss, look gift-horses in the 
mouth, when Bull and Price jockey ’em. They ’re not in this 
dig-out for fun!” 

“Cuss that fellow,” hissed Mr. Bull, behind clinched teeth. 

“Oh, hang business,” yawned Dick, stretching himself in 

peaceful ignorance of the anathema. ‘‘I’m due where the tum- 
tum music twangs. Who’s with me? Not one? Ta-ta, 
then!” ; 
“Poor Dicky-boy,” sighed the smaller villain, as he smiled 
and smiled after. the swaggering, rakish, not quite steady young 
figure. ‘‘The only son of Dawson, and he is a multi-million- 
aire! What-a lesson that happiness is a pearl above price. 
Now; your father, my boy,— 

“And his mother,” bettered Mr. Bull, waving his bandanna 
in sympathy with proud maternal tears. 

Joyce disclaimed the implied compliment, yet, in secret, ap- 
propriated it. He was beginning to assume personal credit for 
his success, forgetting his debt to propitious circumstances. In 
attaining Centreville College, he had started himself, with thanks 
to nobody; and what save his college-record had impressed the 
Raymonds? Therefore his own ability had secured his prosperity. 
Yes, his father and mother might well be proud of him! | Natur- 
ally, no favor showered upon him by fortune could surprise his 
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mother; but Joyce knew that practical and frugal Hiram Jos- 
selyn’s valuation of his son was less flattering; and his astounded 
incredulity on the subject of the legacy,—as depicted by Father 
Martin’s and Stephen’s letters,—was an amusing reminiscence. 
Ten thousand dollars! Zen thousand dollars! -The paternal 
Josselyn had winked and blinked and ruminated and chuckled, 
and finally come as near to tears as his: dry old eyes found 
possible. Then, as Joyce, in concession to his mother’s urgent 
wish, had contemplated a flying visit home, Hiram Josselyn had 
written with infinite pains, in a cramped, ¢rabbed hand, smeared 
by blots and erasures, a characteristic letter: 


“Don’t you be too soft about mindin’ your ma. A woman’s 
as full of notions. as a colt of high-jinks, an’ as little sense at 
the bottom of ’em! Stay West till you’ve got a free pass here 
an’ back, if you’ve got a Josselyn head on you! All the fools . 
ain’t dead yet, and it’s a good place to hang round, where 
money’s goin’ beggin’ for owners. Ain’t there any men-kin 
out there to break that will, on the ground of ravin’ insanity ? 
Ten. thousand dollars, by gosh! Zen thousand dollars,—and 
your hand not turned over to make it! Why, son, / slaved 
and scrimped for twenty year before I’d cleared one-half of 
it. If I’ve been tight-fisted in my time, hard-earned is close- 
kept, but easy-got’s easy-gone; an’ a fool an’ his money’s 
soon parted! No, I ain’t wantin’ one cent of your’n, nor your 
ma ain't, neither. If you’re my son, you’ll keep tight hold 
of it!” ; 

Joyce never recalled this letter without a broad smile; and 
the smile now struck inward, vastly exhilarating his spirits. 

When the subject of the mine was resumed, he discussed it 
enthusiastically. They sat late, and Mr. Bull trifled with pen 
and paper. As they talked, Joyce scribbled his signature to a 
check, and also to a second paper witnessed by a waiter and 
bell-boy, opportunely summoned by Mr. Bull upon pretext of 
a “corky” bottle. 

Finally, the three took a last drink to the luck of the Pioneer, 
and then the new mine-director was ushered out, with pater- 
nal shoulder-pattings from Mr. Bull, which Mr. Price supple- 
mented on Joyce’s elbow, as the highest feature within his 
reach. 

Too excited for sleep, and elated by his financial prospects, 
Joyce took a turn about the rotunda, his head high, his blue 
eyes shining’ With its sciritillating dome, its palmed galleries, 
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and the classical pillars of its pretentious architecture, the court 
of the Palace seemed a harmonious setting for his ambitious 
and exultant youth. Echoes of music still haunted the air; 
and behind the palms rustled feminine gowns, alluring in their 
invisibility. The tramp of feet and noise of chairs on the reso- 
nant pavement,—the busy desk with the loiterers before the 
cigar-lamps,—the men eminent in Western politics and finance, 
grouped in animated discussion of national issues,—the rushing 
reporters saluting Joyce respectfully, while rival editors nodded 
with the specious blandness not confined to the Heathen Chinee, 
—the pell-mell telegraph boys, breathless and independent, col- 
liding with pompous “buttons” hurrying to and from the bar, 
—even the high notes of the telephone-bell, and the more re- 
mote yet audible click of the telegraph,—mechanical voices in- 
sistent over the human hum,—all were instinct with the impetu- 
ous life to which the thrilled Joyce felt newly akin. Reviewing 
his evening’s work, he felt sure that he had done a good thing 
for himself,—a thing splendidly in touch with the world about 
him,—ambitious, progressive, and prospectively triumphant as 
valor is, that challenges Fate. 

But Joyce would scarcely have congratulated himself so op- 
timistically had he overheard his late associates’ discussion of him, 
above-stairs. They had restrained their glee until he was safely 
out of sight and sound; then both, as if swayed by a single 
impulse, collapsed in their chairs, and roared lustily. : 

“Say, I’m for a brandy and soda,” confessed Mr. Bull, 
rising in search of his hat, as he recovered. “I never had 
such a start in my dog-goned life as when that little sot turned 
against us!” 

“A tipsy fool’s sharper than a sober fool,” grinned Mr. 
Price, drawing on his coat. ‘Of all the fresh daisies I ever 
picked,—the innocent pigeons I ever plucked,—the gullible infants 
I ever gulled, that young Yank’s the freshest, the innocentest, 
and the gullible-est!” 

“Oh, draw it mild, Price!” protested the partner, a shade 
of anxiety recalling the scowl to his face. ‘“/’m not gulling 
anybody. The mine’s there, ain’t it? There’s no warrant out 
against that!” 

“Oh, yes, the mine’s there, O. K. But the ‘millions’—” 

Like many physically small men, Mr. Price was more valiant 
in spirit than his overgrown fellow. Mr. Bull bluffed, but his 
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pocket-edition was the pluckier staying-partner. Knowing that 
the mine was only a hope,—a forlorn hope,—few favorable in- 
dications having rewarded the prospecting that had ruined them 
financially, Mr. Price feigned no illusions, but Mr. Bull still 
shilly-shallied. The truth, all the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, was unpleasantly suggestive of legal inquiries! 

“The ‘millions may be in the mine, mayn’t they?” he in- 
sisted. ‘“‘ You can’t take oath that the vein stops short with the 
Shasta, can you?” 

“Nary an oath, till we’ve drilled that last ledge. But the 
indications are—”’ 

“Our outfit is all on the dead square, ain’t it?” 

“ Stone-dead!” 

“Tarnation- blazes! If the danged hole in a rock gives out 
only gravel, are we to be responsible for Nature’s vacuum? 
Anyhow, our names won’t be in the prospectus,—not muchee; 
and if Dawson and Josselyn get into trouble, we can vamoose 
on tracks greased at their expense!” 

“That’s straight. Of course old Dawson will pull out 
Dicky—” ; 

“Yes, and Josselyn’s swelled head will be the better for a 
crack in it. Say, that ‘father’ and ‘mother’ touch was the 
one that did for him! Nothing catches fools—young or old— 
like sentiment!” 

“Except ‘millions!’ Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” 

“el tie? Her” 

The bar-door swung behind the two worthies. 


CHAPTER II. 


STEPHEN GOES AWAY SORROWING. 


“What in thunder is this, eh? What’s this, I say?” 
demanded Pearson, examining the files upon his return from a 
rare vacation taken on Dolly’s yacht, far out of reach of 
daily mails. His eagle-eye had alighted upon the identical 
paragraph which Joyce had hoped it might overlook,—a “ puff” 
for the Pioneer Mine. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Colonel,” Joyce assured him confi- 
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dently. ‘‘We’re bound to stand by the name, wherever we 
' find it, and their ad. has to be encouraged. I staked my own 
mite, and the prospectus makes me a director. Dawson’s name 
stands for gold, so I suppose the press tips the scales with 
mind against matter. The other names on the board I don’t 
know !”’ 

“Dawson?” queried the mollified Colonel. ‘Oh, if old 
Richard Dawson is in it, boom away! He stands for square 
returns, and no trickery.” 

“Well—er—” stammered Joyce, with reluctant candor, 
“you see, Colonel, Dick junior chances to be the particular 
Dawson in this! But what’s in a generation? It’s all in the 
family! Of course the old man is behind him.” 

“Of course ot, you mean,” differed Pearson, wrathfully. ‘I 
have yet to see Dawson senior back any of his disreputable 
son’s transactions. Look here, I’ll expose this thing if it’s a 
swindle. Anyway, you’re off the straight track to push schemes 
identified with you. If Little was fool enough to let this pass 
his desk in my absence, Kauffmann ought to have known too 
much to set it up. Our unesteemed contemporaries will jump 
all over the Pioneer, if you make it the cat’s-paw of private 
enterprises ! ”’ 

“Private? It is bidding its best for the public’s funds, any- 
way! If you want the straight tip, Colonel, just send in your 
own check. Even our boys, from Kauffmann way down to 
little Billy, are in it for all they ’re worth.” 

“Then they’re worth gilt-edged paper, and not a red cent 
over,” growled the Colonel. Joyce retreated, gnawing his pencil 
savagely. Oh, that Dolly’s yacht had stayed at sea! 

As may be seen, Messrs. Bull and Price had struck while 
the iron was hot; and shortly after Joyce’s investment the 
Pioneer was a mine-stock established. The prospectus had been 
a masterpiece of attractive promise, and the Dawson and 
Josselyn namies had floated it, locally. It had scarcely seen the 
light when Joyce’s office was invaded by the Pzoneer's foreman, 
in behalf of the printing-room, whose force adored Joyce. The 
foreman was a handsome pink-and-white young German 
Americanized,—Hans Kauffmann by name,—a star of the Turn- 
‘Verein. But the heart in his athletic physique was the child- 
like heart of the romantic Teuton; and Joyce had won it by 
his rollicking ways. 
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“I just came in to say that we’re all going into this, sir, 
on your account,” he said to Joyce, twisting the prospectus in 
his big, fair hands. ‘‘Of course we know you wouldn’t be 
standing for it, if it wasn’t the dead square thing.” 

Why was Joyce startled? He could not account for the 
disquieting effect of Hans’ words, since as yet no conscious _ 
doubt of the mine had troubled him. Bull and Price were on 
the ground, and every day’s mail brought glowing reports: 
while Dick frequently buttonholed him to suggest Australia, on 
the strength of their lucky venture. Yet, looking at Hans’ 
ingenuous, trustful face, a misgiving amounting to fear took 
sudden possession of the Pioneer's director. Presentiment 
warned him against an humble following. The game of chance 
favors the rich. 

“Hans,” he said evasively, “you know what Western mines 
are! J stake what I can lose, but you risk living-wages. Set 
your boys a good example not to speculate!” 

“Oh, we don’t as a rule, sir,—just small flyers‘on margins, 
when we get inside-tips. But every man of us would stake our 
bottom dollar on you/” 

“Thank you, my friend; but this is not on me! It is on 
the ‘soulless corporation’ which has made me one of its 
honorary figure-heads. Be a good boy, Hans, and stocking 
your pennies. It is safer all round, in the end.” 

“But they don’t increase and multiply, sir!’’ Hans’ flaxen 
brows met in depressed perplexity. The hurt of the poor man 
quivered in his embarrassed, mildly protesting face, as he stood 
in his shirt-sleeves before his well-turned-out young superior. 
Tradesman and gentleman,—yet no less man and man! Why 
should one reap rich profits, and the other yield his chance?” 
There was protest in Hans’ saddened voice. 

“We poor chaps need to rake in winnings, now and then, 
more than those rich enough to play for fun,” he stated,—not 
in complaint, but in frank expression of a melancholy truth. 
“Tf wages are good here, living is high,—and a man can’t 
marry with nothing ahead, as conditions are now, in this country. 
Yet it sets a man wrong, sir, waiting, waiting! And there’s 
many a boy in my box.” 

His guileless blue eyes had moistened emotionally, his fair 
skin flushed like a bashful child’s. In spite of his stature and 
strength, he looked young,—appealingly, immaturely young! 
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Joyce felt venerable beside the contemporary who had not out- 
lived simple sentiment. To chaff Hans was irresistible. 

“What!” he laughed. “Are you boys all bent upon com- 
mitting matrimony? Am I in for silver mugs all round?” 

Such spontaneous touches of nature made Joyce adored by 
his subordinates. Hans looked at him with the fond, faithful 
eyes of a dog. 

‘My girl’s waiting at home with my widowed old mother,” 
he confided; ‘and the girls here won’t marry till their men 
have made their piles. They say. that to begin down is to stay 
down, nowadays; and what with sickness and a family to look 
ahead for, they’re not so far wrong. To be ailing, and hard- 
worked, and poor all together, is death in life for a decent wo- 
man, and my girl don’t come to it! There’s a small house in 
Oakland,—I want to manage that, sir! With his home clear, 
a man can get on!” 

‘“Why didn’t you speak out before, Hans? A pretty blue- 
eyed Fraulein in tears for you? Shame upon you! I’ll speak to 
some friends of mine in the real-estate gamble. Small property 
deals can always be put through!” 

Hans’ eyes smiled gratefully. He was too experienced in 
Western methods to run his head into the noose of easy mort- 
gage and usurious interest; but he loved Joyce for the kindly 
offer. 

“Oh, my case is only the crowd’s,” he said, waiving per- 
sonalities with manly dignity. “Every day makes it harder 
for the under-dog,—that’s all, sir! This curse of monopoly 
is spoiling God’s country. There’s trouble ahead,—bitter 
trouble!” 

“Hans! Hans! Anarchy? Socialism? That’s the bad 
drop in your grand old blood, my friend. You Germans run 
too much to trade-unions.” 

“Oh, no, sir! The unions save both sides. There’d be 
mob-law without them. But Labor is not the only class on 
strike now, Mr. Josselyn.. Trusts have struck at the family, 
and the social commonwealth. We workingmen only represent 
the great American public. Democracy against plutocracy,— 
the cause of Humanity against gilt-edged Society,—that’s the 
fight on in this country of class-contrasts, to-day, sir! But I 
mustn’t take up your time!” 

“You interest me vastly. Come round to my rooms with a 
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boy or two of your mind, and see if the burning questions 
don’t go up in smoke! Now, as to this mine-business, here is 
my idea! You boys bank your piles till the Colonel turns up, 
and be advised by a California ‘Pioneer’ in the flesh. Then 
your heads,—and my own,—will lie easy!” 

“Oh, we don’t stake much on the old man’s cranks,” re- 
torted Hans, disrespectfully. ‘‘ He’s what you call a conserva- 
tive,—not like you, sir, with a heart for us boys! No, we’ve 
all chipped in, on the strength of your name. We just thought 
you ’d like to know it!” 

But Joyce did not like to know it! He liked it so little 
that he dashed off a long letter of ingenuous inquiry and arca- 
dian appeal, over which the managers in the Pioneer’s new 
shaft-house grinned together. Smiles came easily, nowadays, 
even to the scowling Mr. Bull; for the Pioneer had “ caught 
on” with the investing public. They were raking gold in, if 
not out of the mine: and prospecting still left hope open. 

To. be just to the adventurers, it seemed not impossible that 
the Pioneer might prove a second Shasta. If not, by such 
underground _sleight-of-hand' manoeuvres as are not unrecorded 
in the history of mining engineering, the Shasta’s lode might 
yet be made common property. But the Shasta watched its 
neighbor with vigilant eyes, and no trespass had yet been com- 
mitted. 

Joyce’s journalistic indiscretion worried the Colonel, who 
fumed intermittently through the first week of his return, rashly 
threatening an injunction against the mine, on the score of its 
pre-empted name. But the proud surprise of becoming the 
grandfather of a Dolly junior suddenly distracted his thoughts 
from insignificant bachelors and their ‘follies, professional and 
otherwise; and as the new enterprise was not again mentioned 
in the Pioneer, the small matter of one mine more in the West, 
not unnaturally, escaped his memory. But Hans, with bright 
face and eyes beautiful with .tender dreams, waylaid Joyce 
almost daily, to say ‘“‘Sure to be a bonanza, sir!” He had 
written home of his great prospects, and the old Mutter and 
the young Madchen were preparing to emigrate. Joyce’s con- 
scientious rejoinder, ‘‘Good time to sell out, Hans,’ was smiled 
aside, as a standard jest. 

Joyce, just at this period, was experimenting with life in an 
exclusively masculine atmosphere. For once, he was free from 
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feminine associations; and the social novelty went to his head, 
causing him to feel, in the sense of pride of sex, much akin to a 
whooping school-boy. Although faithful to affections conceived, 
and idealizing his mother, Mrs. Raymond, and Gladys Broderick 
reminiscently, yet between them and him Pearl Ripley had 
passed, and her shadow lingered behind her. Mrs. Murphy, 
good, motherly Mrs. Murphy, had been called to her reward 
less than a year after Pearl had found sanctuary with her; and 
turning from her grave, youth had rebounded from restraint, 
and become its own law, thereafter. 

Intimacy with the inferior: inevitably blights the finer asso- 
ciation; and womanhood had lost something of spiritual beauty 
and charm for Joyce, which only when his dimmed and sullied 
vision had been chastened by repentant tears, would he recog- 
nize and reverence newly. Instinctively rather than deliberately 
during his transit of bohemia, he had set aside all voluntary 
thought of Gladys, not only because he believed her to be 
sacred to Stephen, but likewise in personal reverence.. But 
Mrs. Raymond’s image, vivified by occasional letters, sustained 
the social standards lax diversions had rivalled but transiently ; 
and released from associations which only the riotous blood of 
youth had made congenial, he rebounded to the masculine 
level. 

Between the influences of love the holy, and unholy passion, 
the difference is this:—that while love broadens out even as it 
intensifies natural tenderness, which it purifies from self and 
sense,—passion’s flame sears the pure and delicate love-nature, 
and burning out, leaves the profaned heart a waste,—the superior 
sentiments in ashes. In Joyce’s heart only a surface-flame, 
light and brief-lived, had flickered; but even such burns its 
scar upon youth and innocence. In the stress of such moral 
temptation as is man’s virgin battle too often lost unfought, his 
simple-hearted and ingenuous, youth,—prolonged into maturity 
because its original development had been belated,—had fallen, 
and not re-risen. He was stolid, now, where he had been 
over-tender. Complemental femininity no longer seemed essen- 
tial to his happiness. His loyalty to surviving ideals was a 
passive rather than an active sentiment. Transitional indiffer- 
ence was bound to pass; but while it obtained, it wounded 
sensitive souls allied to him by natural love and spiritual charity. 
Mrs. Raymond, indeed, laughed significantly over his jaunty 
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letters, and flattered him by combintidledians upon his. evolution 
as a man of the world; but Gladys to whom she read them, 
looked wistful and serious; while far away in, Maintown, mother- 
tears, scarce knowing why they fell,: blotted Joyce’s still fre- 
quent if less tender letters: and Father Martin sighed more 
often than smiled, as he spoke of Joyce: to. Stephen. 

Stephen’s informal descent upon the retired rectory, snowed- 
in by New England’s white mid-winter, had: been a vast sur- 
prise to the Maintown pastor; but like a good Samaritan,. he 
was ever ready for hospitality, and heartily welcomed his guest. 
It had been Gladys’ earnest wish to see -Father Martin before 
sailing, but Imogen, dreading his cousinly inquisition into her 
plans and their motives, had contrived to render a meeting im- 
possible; so Gladys was forced to content. herself with a fare- 
well letter delivered by Stephen in person. Her first impulse 
had been to confide their understanding to her spiritual father ; 
but later, she decided to leave the initiative to Stephen. Be- 
tween-line significances, however, are seldom missed: by the 
intuitive and experienced; and what the.insight of the priest 
failed to divine in Gladys’ letter, Stephen communicated with 
a simplicity so boyish as to be touching: in one of his reserved 
nature. Yet in this he was but true to. a. characteristic of. his 
sex; since in the rose-strewn ways of the world, all men are 
born veterans; while the thorny ways..of heart and. spirit 
prove every man a child. Pain steals like.a, profaner upon. the 
complacent well-being of the masculine nature; and surprised 
by. a foe that physical force fails to conquer, it weakens, and 
leans, and craves consolation. Only heroic -men stand the test 
of spiritual suffering. The many evade it atthe cost of its 
reward ;—the sad secret of unfulfilled destinies... . 

On the night of Stephen’s arrival, host. and guest talked 
long and late; and when Stephen had. retired: at last, ,the 
priest.knelt in the church, dark save for the ruddy flicker of 
the Tabernacle lamp, and thanked God that.this struggling soul 
had been guided to him. Even in its happy hope, its virtual 
assurance of granted desire, Stephen’s love: for Gladys had not 
healed the wound of Mina’s death; and as again and again his 
heart-cry sobbed across the love-strain of,. his: confidence re- 
garding his conditional betrothal, Father Martin could not but 
recognize the subordinateness of a sentiment which, even in its 
hour of birth, fraternal grief exceeded. But listening to all, he 
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spoke but little; leaving Stephen, even as Gladys had left him, 
to the apocalypse of the Spirit. 

Yet gently, insensibly, not by precept or controversy, but 
by tender expression of his own thoughts of Mina, shorn of 
sadness by his joyous faith in the immortality of life and love, 
Father Martin won Stephen ;from his morbid mourning, trans- 
muting grief for the dead into. spiritual communion with the 
deathless. Then, as his heart slowly yet surely rebounded from 
pdin to peace, Stephen’s thoughts naturally concentrated on 
- Gladys. 

Analyzing his strange, sweet content in the unworldly at- 
mosphere of the rectory, he ascribed the delicate yet complex 
transformation within him to love, which as a new force in his 
life seemed the solution of all present problems. Like many 
men of unsquandered and unprofaned sentiment, he idealized 
love, once its white flame ignited him; reverencing Gladys as 
an angel-pure Sara, for whom human man must serve! To 
exalt his soul to her heights, to refine his mind by commun- 
ings with the most spiritual thinkers, to cleanse his heart from 
the grime of the world, seemed the natural rather than the 
supernatural condition upon which he should dare to press his 
suit. -Therefore he welcomed his seclusion, as love’s purifying 
probation. He forgot that love is twofold,—Divine and human: 
that above the-love- of woman, “ God is Love!” 

God's methods, ‘and’ man’s, are at striking variance. The 
human work is impetuous, hurried; and always conspicuous for 
the. personal imprint. God’s work is gradual, and not infre- 
quently screens itself behind its created instrument. Not until 
the shadows fled did Stephen recognize how, from first to last, 
the coercive Hand of God had rested upon his unconscious 
soul. At the outset, light and grace seemed to reach him 
through human and intellectual, rather than spiritual channels. 
Sharing Father Martin’s round of calls,—which extended beyond 
parish boundaries and congregation, to his Maintown neighbors 
in general,—Stephen’s human sympathies. were broadened and 
his social conservatism reproached as he recognized the spiritual 
and intellectual worth of a brotherhocd new to him:—that of 
the New England soil-tillers, justly representative of Nature’s 
noblemen,—intelligent, earnest, heroically laborious and of Spar- 
tan fortitude,—earth-bound by the struggle to wrest daily bread 
from a Mother too often niggardly, yet with eagle-spirits royally 
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contemptuous of effeminate luxury and snobbish codes mocking 
Christian precepts, satirizing common humanity, and devitaliz- 
ing sane simplicity of life. 

Passing on from general to particular observation, Stephen’s 
intimate association with Father Martin’s apostolic life inevita- 
bly impressed him spiritually. Early Mass in the gloom and 
discomfort of New England’s stinging morning-cold,—doubly 
sharp in comparison with California’s soft winters,—heavy sleigh- 
ing in the face of drifting storms, when sick-calls suthmoned 
the physician of souls to the far borders of his parish :—heroic 
tramps to victims of accident or sudden visitation, on bluster- 
ing midnights when local trains were delayed, and continuous 
carriage-roads still imperfectly broken,—the whole sacrificial life 
of the Martin Carruth who had been and might have remained 
a rich man of the world,—a life of plain fare, of ceaseless self- 
denial, of penitential duty, of humble obscurity, compelled 
Stephen’s homage, and initiated his inquiry into the super- 
human reasons for such immolative human consecration; thus 
leading him naturally within proxical hearing of Christ’s sweet, 
convincing Voice. 

Then came the intellectual call, clarion-clear spina the A. D. 
ages. Centreville College had grounded him well in the pagan 
classics, and in the humanitarian science and literature of mod- 
ern centuries; but it was left for the rectory-library to hold 
him the classics of Christianity in the works of the great theo- 
logians,—sublime poets, pure prosaists, profound philosophers, 
true logicians, supreme scientists,—the intellectual galaxy shin- 
ing immortally because celestially, beneath whose star-light the 
ignis-fatuus of godless intellect, flaring up fitfully, expires in 
eternal darkness. 

The library proved to Stephen the vestibule of the church. 
If his soul rather than his intellect led the way, as yet he did 
not know it. As a refuge in mental weariness, a retreat for 
meditation undistracted and restful, he turned at first to the 
quiet altar. Then the mystic spell of the Tabernacle stole upon 
his quickened spirit like a kiss in the dark, gently, lingeringly, 
leaving sweet traces,—Faith’s soft, silent kiss of peace! 

Yet who save the recording angel, and the man himself in 
his personal confessions, shall depict the struggle of the mascu- 
line soul, choosing between the sacrificial obligations of faith 
victorious over doubt, and the agnostic way free and easy? 


s 
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Although godly by nature, Stephen had followed his world in 
ignoring religion in practice, while its advocate in theory: and 
pride, self-love, unpenitential habit, and nature’s human dread 
of the spiritual life’s demands and restrictions, retarded his 
ascent towards the Sacraments. 

But what God begins, He is fain to finish; and man’s ill- 
will alone stays His perfecting Hand. Correspondence to grace 
was the germ in Stephen’s soul, which slowly yet surely oh meee 
fied: to vocation. 

Then, past him who had rejected it, to Stephen who dallied 
with it, rang the call of Christ to the rich young man of the 
gospels: ' 

“Go, sell what thou aan, . . . and come, follow Me!” 

The “great possessions” of wealth were comparatively easy 
for Stephen to seoriices; but man’s love for a maid is a dearer 
possession. 

Stephen’s human heart was at war with his soul. Like his 
prototype, he “ became sorrowful.” ' ts 


There are heroic souls to whom the call to perfection is a 
message of ecstasy; but if sweet at all to the majority of the 
called, at best it is sweetly terrible! However strong may be 
the spiritual instinct to respond, still stronger, in the natural 
sense, is the human:impulse of resistance. Stephen’s resistance 
took the delusive form of a stubborn sense of honor to Gladys. 
He must await her return, and abide by her verdict. In the 
meantime, he craved oblivion..- : 

“T must back to“the West! Affairs of weight demand my 
personal attention,” he announced to Father Martin; neither 
surprising nor deceiving that astute discerner of spirits. | 

“Ah?” queried the priest, his quizzical tone and mischiev- 
ous eyes causing Stephen to flush like a school-boy. ‘‘ Oppor- 
tune affairs are the providential resource of the righteous, eh? 
Well, how soon may I expect your return?” 

“I have imposed too long upon your hospitality. Why 
take my return for granted?” 

“Why zot? You are that sinner or saint—a man of leisure; 
and committed to the cause of my local youth! The ‘ Young 
Men’s Guild’ will ‘combust’ spontaneously, if you desert it at 
this inflammable juncture!” 

For Stephen’s life at the rectory had not been self-centred. 
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The need of social missionary work among his young farmers 
and townsmen had troubled Father. Martin not a little: and 
Joyce’s windfall of fortune having stimulated local interest in 
the West, the enterprising pastor had seized the opportunity 
of a Parish Reunion to press his guest from the coast into 
speaking publicly upon “The Young Man in Modern Life.” 
The success of the experiment suggested the prompt institution 
of a Young Men’s Guild, to meet weekly for mutual helpful- 
ness, under Stephen’s temporary presidency. In his gratification 
at the result, Father Martin perpetrated a bull; assuring his 
Bishop, who had been pleased to confirm his favorite’s kinsman, 
that ‘‘the best of all curates for an up-to-date pastor is a vice- 
less young man of the world!” 

“The ‘Young Men’s Guild,’ then, shall justify my return,— 
if I return,” smiled Stephen. ‘“ But I shall feel such a drone 
in the masculine hive! By what right do I withdraw from 
men’s active concerns? Modern life is a rush, with no respite.” 

“Too rushing for remembrance of Christ’s own bidding,— 
‘Come apart into a desert place, and rest a Kittle.’ Occasional 
withdrawal from the day’s heat and burden is the secret of all 
well-poised life. The development of the worlding is inevitably 
inharmonious and one-sided. The soul, the heart, even the in- 
tellect in its highest sense, are denied their sustenance, which is 
contemplation. A man must enter his chamber and shut the 
door, if he would adjust his life to the Divine Standard 
within him. Externals are the volatile corks of life, compelling 
it to float on the surface-shallows. It is only when we leave 
publicity for solitude, and convention for conviction and its 
courage, that we probe to our human depths.” 

“But my place in the world—” 

“Are you certain that your place is in the world?” ven- 
tured Father Martin, for the first time hinting the thought of 
his soul. ‘‘There are special vocations for the lone mountain- 
paths, though the many throng the main-travelled roads. St. 
Ignatius shall greet your return with the beacon-light of his 
‘Election of States.’ I must look up my,.Bellecio, who trans- 
mits the light purely,—the ‘kindly light’ that has led many a 
wanderer home. Then Hecker’s soul-struggle is our American 
religious classic. I would put it into the hands of every young 
American of ideals, irrespective of creed and vocation. The 
‘measure of a man’ is in it.” 
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“St. Ignatius and Father Hecker have my thanks in ad- 
vance. But my ‘election of state’ is a case of ‘place aux 
dames!’ You know I consider myself engaged to Gladys.” 

“My dear Stephen, until orange blossoms and white satin 
have been doffed for the travelling-gown, I believe the masculine 
point of view is proverbially inconsequent. Anyway, as J. 
understand the matter, Gladys recognizes only your friendship. 
Do not resist her intuitions on any ground but your own firm 
conviction that marriage alone is your call and choice. Your 
present liberty of spirit is an inestimable grace. Upon its use 
or abuse hangs your future.” 

“T realize it. Frankly, my return-journey to the world is a 
test, an experiment. I think it but wise to prove the strength 
and permanency of—present attractions.” 

“* Here is wisdom!’ . . . ‘He that winneth souls its 
wise. . . . Beware of the wisdom of the world, my Stephen! 
Yet there is nothing like a reversion, to convince us of pro- 
gress. Then since delay is enervating, and procrastination steals 
more than time, why not go at once, that you may return the 
sooner ?”’ 

“If I return at all!” 

“All right. That goes! Now, a leave-taking call on the 
Josselyns must be your charity. There will be maternal mes- 
sages for Joyce.” 

It was at this crisis that Hiram Josselyn’s letter of sage if 
sordid advice, already quoted, counteracted the effect of mother- 
love’s message: “‘ Ze/l my son Joyce to come home, or I'll go 
West to see him!” 

Poor mother! How little she foresaw the circumstances 
under which her tender threat would be fulfilled! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











©HE BELLS OF Sm. MARY. 


BY REV. JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


mea] CHIMING bells, O rhyming bells, 
‘O silver bells of sweet St. Mary, 
O’er fells and dells your music swells, 
Celestial sweet, divinely airy ! 
Through cool air clear your anthems dear 
I hear across the river, 
And through my soul your pzans roll,— 
O would it were for ever! 
O golden bells, and olden bells, 
The blesséd bells of sweet St. Mary’s, 
How crystal clear upon the ear 
Your tinkling tones fall like a fairy’s! 
The linnet harks, and e’en the lJark’s 
Sweet song beside the river 
Grows sudden still, and on the hill 
With joy the aspens shiver! 
O singing bells, O ringing bells, 
O swinging bells of sweet St. Mary, 
What faith sublime your chiming tells, 


What golden truth, and hope so airy! 
Ye sing of love, of Heaven above, 

Of God, the gift and giver, 
And bid us live for Christ, and give 

Our hearts to Him for ever! 


O tinkling bells, O twinkling bells, 
O jingling bells of sweet St. Mary, 
How many a heart with feeling wells, 
As o’er it swells your music airy! 
How many a tear and memory dear 
Rise up, by magic bidden, 
As o’er the soul your pzans roll, 
And waken faith long hidden! 
O chiming bells, O rhyming bells, 
O silver bells of sweet St. Mary, 
Ring on, sing on, o’er hills and dells, 
And all the Saviour’s praises vary ! 
At vespers dim your golden hymn 
_ Ring out across the river, 
And let your chime, your song sublime, 
Win souls to God for ever! 
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UNITARIANISM AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY J. S. 


We N the October CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE we 

~% complied with the demand of the Reverend Dr. 

Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, for information 

about St. Francis Xavier, his converts and their 

descendants. The reverend doctor’s exact words 

were: “ Xavier's missions have been well ‘written up’ by his 
fellows in the Society of Jesus. ‘A nation in a day’ will be 
converted. There is a well-authenticated account of great suc- 
cess, I think in Ceylon, where the number of converts was 
so great that it required a fire-engine to baptize the throng. 
But what became of these converts? Where are they now, or 
their successors? They have made a very perfect comment on 
the parable of Xavier's master and leader; for ‘the seed had 


no roet; and because it had no root and was not attended to, 


it withered away. 

Rev. Dr. Hale must have had a purpose in calling up the 
subject of Christian missions to the heathen. He should be 
too earnest, and is considered too learned, to be frivolous and to 
display gross ignorance. But we have a right to take him 
seriously and we elect to do so. Having posted him about 
Xavier’s missions, we will now tell him of another distinct and 
even more successful effort of the Catholic Church, in obedi- 
ence to her Founder’s order to preach his gospel through all 
the world. 

Rev. Dr. Hale loves to keep alive in the hearts of young 
Americans, as sacred, knowledge of the Colonial, Revolutionary, 
and Union histories of their ancestors, and he does well; these 
are proud and noble memories. Yet there are sublimer records 
of faith and lives and acts than those that New-Englanders can 
look back upon. Our forebears fought for liberty, for homes, 
for happiness; but Catholic missionaries die to this world and 
spend themselves, to Christianize and elevate others, strangers 
to themselves though equally with themselves children of God. 

‘Young Americans know that North America was overrun 
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by Catholic missionaries a century before the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth; that many successes in the conversion of 
the natives were effected, and that deep traces remain of. these 
missionary efforts on this northern continent. Why should they 
be ignorant of the church’s mighty work and extraordinary 
success in converting South America from paganism to Chris- 
tianity ? We do not believe that one American boy out of 
hundreds knows anything about the matter. After refreshing 
our memory by recurrence to T. W. M. Marshall’s Christian 
Missions, we will give them a glimpse of it. 

The vast enterprise, begun three hundred and fifty-three 
years ago, of Christianizing and lifting to civilization the abo- 
rigines of South America: tribes, in various degrees of bar- 
barism, and peoples, so low as to be without tribal organiza- 
tion and living burrowed in the ground, has left a record of 
faith, zeal, fortitude, valor, charity, and fruitage, without any 
parallel since the triumph of the church under Constantine, 
A. D. 312. In* presence of its splendor of Christian heroism 
and charity the most brilliant military glory, nay, even patriotic 
glory, pales and shrinks. - 

The conversion of South America from barbarism was the 
work at first of Jesuits, and later also of Franciscans and Do- 
minicans. The wild populations referred to were changed from 
cannibalism to Christianity, from bestiality to modesty; they 
have reached various degrees of civilization and cultivation; in- 
stead of being exterminated they have multiplied in numbers, 
and, through three: hundred years, or twelve generations, they 
have clung with tenacity of love to their Catholic, faith. 

Is it not well that American youth—constantly allured to 
infidelity and dazzled by a refined paganism—should be told 
of these triumphs of real religion ? 

The missionary fathers—men of gentle birth and cultivated 
tastes—fired by a holy zeal, after preparing for their great en- 
terprise, sought out these innumerable bodies of savages living 
in another continent on a level with brutes, and spent them- 
selves with intrepid valor and an inexhaustible patience, and 
with results that astounded Europe. Macaulay (in his essay on 
Ranke’s history of the popes) says that the church’s gain of 
souls in the New World more than offset her losses in the 
Old. Against innumerable obstacles and discouragements, their 
numbers constantly depleted by martyrdom, with incredible 
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perseverance, these apostles fought on and laboriously changed 
these ferocious warriors—men of foul superstitions—into gentle, 
industrious, and believing Christians. 

The missionaries first learried the languages or dialects of 
the natives, living among them meanwhile on berries and roots, 
in rude cabins; taught them the rudiments of faith and civil- 
ization, provided schools for their children, taught these their 
letters and the three R’s (which they were proud to learn), and 
catechized them in their own tongues. From their system of 
- beneficence the priests never deviated, and the native found in 
every forest and on the banks of every river a friend, a father, 
and a guide, come to save him from himself and from his 
oppressors, and come to teach him to love a religion that could 
move such men to abandon home, country, and kinsfolk, in 
order to make such as him a partaker of its promises, its joys, 
and its rewards. 

The methods used by the fathers were prayers, examples in 
holy living, explanations of the faith, use of the crucifix, rosary, 
and other pious emblems; music, ritual, and worship. First 
came a church, then a school, and aroynd these a village was 
soon gathered.’ The neophytes were taught to sow and reap, to 
plant and build, to’ read and sing. 

Our missionaries are ever light-hearted, and a letter from 
Brazil says: ‘‘Our house is composed of a number of long 
poles, the interstices filled with clay. Its principal apartment, 
14f.x10f., is at once our school, infirmary, dormitory, refectory, 
kitchen, and store-room (with twenty-six inmates), yet all our 
brothers are delighted with it, nor would they exchange this 
hut for the most magnificent palace. They remember that the 
Son of God was born in a stable, where there was but little 
space, and died on the cross, where there was still less.” 

The Fathers had to contend not only against the ignorance 
and ferocity of the natives, but also against the immoralities of 
reckless adventurers from Europe, self-banished and stained by 
crime; but, by uncompromising though gentle firmness, the na- 
tives, and many even of the missionaries’ fallen fellow-Christians, 
were vanquished. 

These heroic men, zealous for souls, having severed all ties 
to life, were not only fearless of martyrdom but ambitious of it. 
They forced the savages from cannibalism and other gross crimes, 
by penances inflicted on themselves, continued until the natives 
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could not endure the sight and broke down before them and 
promised and undertook amendment. No Catholic missionary 
will let a neophyte surpass him in self-denial and mortification. 
If, anywhere, natives be vegetarians, their missionary will never 
touch meat. He will always set an example in fortitude. When 
those poor savages, prone to indulgence and excesses, demanded, 
‘““Why do you .seem to abhor what other men desire?” their 
mentor would reply, drawing from his pocket a discipline, by 
good use of this scourge I keep my body in subjection. 

After a century of these devoted labors—at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century—as Ranke says, “‘ We find the proud 
edifice of the Catholic Church reared in South America: five 
archbishoprics, twenty-seven bishoprics, four hundred monas- 
teries, and innumerable parish churches, also cathedrals, and 
universities where the liberal arts and a complete system of 
theological discipline were taught.” Of course, the number of 
missionaries was great, belonging to several of the Church’s 
regular orders. Of Jesuits alone there were at one time seven- 
teen hundred, out of the thirteen thousand members of that 
Company then spreading the faith in every part of the globe. 

That numerous and marvellous miracles were vouchsafed to 
these men of God goes without saying. Even with all the 
personal efforts of missionaries, it is greatly owing to such aid 
from Heaven that the Catholic Church owes her fecundity in 
missions, and to its entire absence that non-Catholic missions 
owe their sterility. Souls overawed by a heroism beyond 
previous conception are as it were in touch with Divinity, and 
almost expect—at least are not surprised by—supernatural 
recognition, and ready to trust the attestation of their senses 
when apparently such recognition is vouchsafed. Our Lord 
pointed to his miracles, and demanded faith in return. To the 
messengers from St. John the Baptist, demanding of Him who 
He was, He replied: ‘Tell John what you have seen and 
heard: the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are made clean, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise again, and the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them.” Nor do we forget His promise to 
His first missionaries: “These things, and greater than these, 
shall ye do in My name.” 

Unitarians cannot abide miracles; the very idea is to them 
almost uncanny. Having disposed of nearly all of those con- 
tained in the Bible, and being hot after the few that yet remain, 
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of course they will scout the idea of modern ones. Yet, the 
many and wonderful miracles that accompanied the entrance in- 
to Christendom of South America were witnessed and attested 
by multitudes, by whole communities, by people from all ranks 
in life. Why,. pray, need we doubt the possibility of miracles, 
provided we deserve them? Marshall well exclaims: ‘‘ What 
new god is this, who has neither the will nor the power to in- 
terfere in human affairs, and who is. as hopelessly fettered by 
the laws of nature as a plant or an. insect.” 

If duly attested, a modern miracle should be as credible as 
an ancient one, and, as a scientist has cleverly said: ‘If inde- 
pendent witnesses can be found, who speak truth, more fre- 
quently than falsehood, it is always possible to assign a num- 
ber of independent witnesses, the improbability of the falsehood 
of whose concurring testimony shall be greater than that of the 
miracle itself.” 

The late Mr. Parton once wrote: “If a miracle. happened 
to me while I stood surrounded by President and cabinet, the 
Supreme Court and both houses. of Congress, I would not be- 
lieve_it,” which I presume to be good Unitarianism. I will 
suggest the only tolerable justification of such incredulity, which, 
indeed, I held to, when young! Behold the wonders of crea- 
tion; the Wain, Orion’s Belt, the Pleiades, Uranus, and equal 
wonders revealed by the microscope; come up to a height. and 
look down at human beings, crawling like ants, below us. Then 
ask, will God busy Himself in the affairs of men! It is since 
those younger years that I have known men and women (pos- 
sibly Mr. Parton had. never met such) that seemed to me truly 
worthy of the notice of God... Again, though our earth be 
relatively so small, it still is perhaps the tabernacle of all the 
worlds and the envied of all others; the one world to which 
God Himself has come, in which He is, and in which He will 
remain until its end. 

If Unitarians would justly isstille the matter; they might see 
in the unquestioned transformation of South America from bar- 
barism to Christianity a miracle more stupendous and more 
difficult to credit than any other that has ever been proposed 
for their belief. 

It is for the information and edification of young Americans 
that we have glanced thus briefly at one of the many glorious 
episodes (covering a mere century) of the Catholic Church. 
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We need not contrast the two Americas: bright minds will do 
that without any hint from us. The peoples of South America 
are brave and intelligent, and poetry, music, art, literature, not 
less than does commerce, flourish among them. Our intercourse 
with them is growing, and visitors from our land, whether for 
business or pleasure, if they shall find there anything to offend 
taste or judgment will also observe much that they will be glad 
to copy, and will not regret that those peoples were converted 
rather than exterminated. 

We think Rev. Dr. Hale will concede that in South America, 
as in Japan, the Catholic seeds sown by Jesuits and by other 
orders of the Church had roots, were well attended to, and did 
not wither away. We know perfectly well that Dr. Hale never 
in his life meant harm to any man, woman, or child—nay, to 
any brute. He speaks according to his light; according to such 
light as Unitarians have; which if not utter darkness, is at best 
but dim twilight, causing them to grope and stumble and get 
nowhere. Will not he and they, please, seek more light than 
they now have, and, firstly, condescend to -investigate and 
study Catholicity: the whole of Christianity, as distinct from 
fractional Christianity and no-Christianity; -weigh the induce- 
ments that the Church’s enemies have had to misrepresent her, 
and recall the problems that interest them and that she only 
can help them solve? If they shall seriously consider the 
Roman Catholic Church, they will be doing what many other 
non-Catholic Americans are doing, and Unitarians should be of 
the humor to lead rather than to follow. We promise that they 
shall not be allowed to forget this matter. 





MEMORIES. 


(MEMORIES. 


BY FRANCIS J. ROHR. 


IS when the night is still and lonely 
I love to commune with the past, 
yea) Where the forms of the bygone are wand’ring 
And the wrecks of my hopes 
Are laid low in life’s blast. 


Sweet strains the burden of memories, 
Sweet songs of hours of bliss: 
My heart it is trembling with anguish 
At memory’s burning sad kiss. 


Oh the gleam of the moon 

And the glint of the stars 

Are there and shining as ever; 

But the joys of those hours, 

Like sad faded flowers, 

Will blossom and cheer us oh rever! 


But their mem’ry so holy, 

So sacred and dear, 

It comes like a boon to my bosom, 
To soothe the lone heart, 

To wake a sweet tear 

That I and the past had to part. 


Luffalo, ror. 
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Le Mouvement Théologique en France ; 7. Gihr: 7he Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ; 
8, Henry : Poems, Charades, Inscriptions of Pope Leo XIII, ; 9. Field: Letters 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and of his Father, Charles Carroll of Doughore- 
gan; 10. Hettinger-Stepka: Zimothy; 11. Cecelia: More Home Truths 
for Mary’s Children; 12. Steele: Convents of Great Britain; 13. Smith: 
The Altar Boy’s Own Book; 14. MacEvilly: Discourses, Doctrinal and 
Moral; 15. Roddy: Lilementary Geography; Complete Geography; 16, 
Lescher: S¢. Dominic and the Rosary; 17. Alden: Unto the End; 18. 
Hornyold: 7he Faith of Old England; 19. Boyle: /ustructions on Preach- 
ing, Catechizing, and Clerical Life ; 20. Instructions and Prayers for Catho- 
lic Youth; Lasance: Little Manual of St. Anthony of Padua. 


1.—When a professor in the University of Berlin undertakes 
to popularize his researches, it is safe to say that he will reach 
an innumerable body of readers and will profoundly influence 
the minds of his contemporaries. A little over a year ago 
Professor Harnack published in a. form accessible to every one 
his views on the essence of Christianity; and without doubt 
that work became one of the most influential productions of 
modern times. Now Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch has just brought out 
a little volume,* the power of which will be almost equally great. 

It is on the results of Assyriological research and explora- 
tion, as these results affect the Old Testament. The subject is 
full of difficulties, beset with uncertainties and wavering hy- 
potheses, and not by any means free from peril. For a long 
time it has been known that striking resemblances exist between 
certain stories of the Babylonian mythology and parts of the 
book of Genesis. It is certain too that the civilization of 
Babylon reached back to a much greater antiquity and attained 
a vastly greater splendor than that of the Hebrews. Conse- 
quently if there is a relation not only of similarity but also of 
dependence between the Genesiac records and the religious 
conceptions of the Babylonians, it would appear that the He- 
brew account drew upon Babylonian sources rather than that 
the Babylonian account drew upon Hebrew sources. The most 


* Babel and Bible: A Lectu.e on the Significance of Assyriological Research for Religion. 
Delivered before the German Emperor by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 
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remarkable parallelisms are between: The Genesis creation-story 
and the Marduk creation-myth; the serpent and the temptation 
in Eden, and representations on Babylonian tablets which sug- 
gest a similar ghostly narration; and above all, the Mosaic 
account of the flood and the astonishing clay inscription found 
at El Amarna. These and some other resemblances Dr. De- 
litzsch enlarges upon with a view of ‘maintaining that it is only 
by knowing ancient Babylon that we can know the less ancient 
book of Genesis. He writes with great calmness and modera- 
tion. From the beginning to the end of his lecture he displays 
a noble attitude of humility which lends an irresistible charm to 
his exhaustive scholarship. But what are we to think of his 
thesis? In the first place, he has already been opposed by an- 
other German scholar, Dr. Konig, who contends that Dr. 
Delitzsch makes far too positive a position out of very insecure 
premisses. With regard both to the age and the meaning of 
important Assyriological texts, he declares that the venerable 
Berlin scholar has ventured on more than one interpretation 
which the present findings of science do not establish. Hence 
we still may say: 
Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

In the second place, it is of the utmost moment to remem- 
ber that even in the closest similarities between Babel and 
Bible, the Hebrew account is always cleansed and purified from 
the wild fancies and the polytheistic errors of the Babylonian. 
This one consideration simply shatters into fragments the theory 
which would make the Hebrews dependent on their powerful 
neighbors for their religious beliefs. Dr. Delitzsch certainly 
deserves some adverse criticism for not making this aspect of 
his question more definite and clear. The Hebrews were mono- 
theistic, and despite a universal polytheistic surrounding, mono- 
theistic they remained. Now, with this supremely important 
consideration before the mind, some Catholic scholars, and those 
of our very best, have not hesitated to admit that the ancient 
Hebrews adapted for the expression cf their own high and 
pure religious conceptions the prevalent speech and similes and 
allegories around them. The Biblical account of creation and of 
the fall of man remains not less true and noble because, in the 
expression of these truths, a pictorial language is employed 
which has borrowed colors from even pagan mythology. The 
mystery of Transubstantiation loses not one distinctively Chris- 
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tian note because, in explaining it, theologians use the language 
and the thought of Aristotle. Biblical scholars within the 
church are coming in increasing numbers to see that in dealing 
with the earlier chapters of Genesis, the central substance of 
religious truth is the important thing, and that , the language 
which clothes this substance and the forms which embody it are 
of immeasurably less moment. We earnestly urge upon our 
readers, especially the priests among them, to keep in touch 
with the methods of Biblical study and Biblical apologetics now 
adopted by our foremost Catholic scholars.. We ought to pos- 
sess and to study-books like the Abbé Loisy’s Les premicres 
chapitres de la Genése et les mythes babyloniens ; Houtin’s La 
Question Biblique ; and such eminently fine " periodicals as, for 
example, the Revue Bibligue, edited by Pére Lagrange; the 
Studi Religiost of Florence, and the Revue d'Histoire et de 
Littérature Religieuses of Paris. There is no danger that any 
established conclusion of modern learning will be ‘refused ad- 
mittance to the halls of Catholic scholarship. 


2.—From the point of view of a scholarly acquaintance with 
the subject, it is doubtful if any other man..is\so well equipped 
for writing the life of Pére Marquette as Mr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites.* Mr. Thwaites has spent years.of toil in editing the 
monumental “ Jesuit Relations’’; and consequently the period 
covered by his hero’s career is familiar to:.him in its least 
details. In a simple, noble style, with sympathy and reverence 
for the divinely beautiful life of Marquette, he has given us a 
biography which it will do every man good to read. The best 
apologetic for faith is not in metaphysics, but in self-sacrifice ; 
not in the works of the academy and the school, but in the 
lowly fellowship with Christ in hard ways of great trial and 
manifold sufferings. Of this Christ-like character Marquette is a 
commanding example; and out of his laborious journeyings, his 
wild exile and his besetting dangers, he to-day challenges the 
world’s enthusiasm at once for himself and for the faith which 
sustained and ennobled him. To read the life of such a man is 
to have greater faith in humanity and deeper love for God. We 
thank Mr. Thwaites for the service he has done mankind in 
writing this book. 

3.—Pagani’s Science of the Saints,t of which the Messrs. 


* Father Marquette. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
t The Science of the Saints. By Pagani. 3 vols. New. York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Benziger have brought out a new edition, is well known to all 
readers of spiritual literature. The plan of the book, it will be 
remembered, consists in assigning one or more virtues to each 
month, and devout considerations on these virtues for every 
day of the month. Besides the theory of spirituality, there is 
an abundance of edifying anecdote and interesting incident.:. We 
can only wish success to so long-tried and so beneficent a work 

as The Science of the Saints. ; 


4—In La Magie Moderne* we have a. translation of the 
third Italian edition of Padre Rolfi’s work on modern hypnotic 
and spiritualistic phenomena. The scope of the book is very 
extensive, including a discussion of the methods and effects of 
hypnotism and hypnotic suggestion; of the marvellous physical 
achievements of some subjects while in the state of hypnosis; 
and finally of the moral judgment to be passed by a prudent 
Catholic Christian on this whole complicated and amazing affair. 
In his estimate the author takes a sensible and fairly liberal 
view. He scouts the idea which is still so shamefully current 
in text-books of Catholic philosophy, that hypnotic phenomena 
are most likely diabolic, and allows a legitimate field for the 
cautious employment of hypnosis. Taken as a whole the 
work is fairly thorough, very interesting, and modern enough to 
be creditable to the author and encouraging to all who have 
not lost hope in.a revival of philosophy among Catholics. 


5.—Students of philosophy need not be urged to put them- 
selves in possession of any new work by Mgr. Mercier. His 
twenty years of labor at Louvain, his position at the fore- 
front of the neo-Thomistic movement which endeavors to hold 
fast to ancient principles while generously accepting new methods 
and new illuminations from later learning, and finally his pro- 
found philosophical writings, all conspire to assign him a place 
among the very leaders of contemporary thought. Accordingly, 
we look for hundreds of readers of his lecture on Experimental 
Psychology,t which has just been admirably translated by a 
professor in St. Bernard's, Rochester. To enlightened Catho- 
lics it has been a matter of great grief to read week after week 
and month after month, in publications supposed to reflect the 


*Za Magie Moderne ou \'Hypnotisme de nos jours traduit de l'Italien de R. P. Pieé- 
Michel Rolfi, O.F.M. Par l'Abbé H. Dorangeon. Paris: P. Téqui. 

t The Relation of Experimental Psychology to Philosophy. A \ecture delivered before the 
Royal Belgian Academy by Mgr. Desiré Mercier. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Edmund J. Wirth, Ph.D., D.D. ‘New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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highest Catholic intelligence, bitter attacks on physiological 
psychology and all hapless students and teachers thereof. 
Who can ‘recall without shame the headlong : assault made 
against the Catholic University when it established a chair of 
this new science and invited an eminent young specialist to fill 
it? Itis indeed a relief to turn from these intemperate polemics 
to the words of a great scholar like Mgr. Mercier. No sneers 
at modern learning from him; no outcry that the doctrine of 
the soul’s immateriality is imperilled by a science which would 
submit the spiritual part of us to weights and measures, and 
would account for its activities in terms of physics, mechanics, 
and physiology. -On the contrary, we have his reassuring 
declaration: ‘‘ The researches of Experimental Psychology shake 
to their very foundations the claims of the English Association- 
istic school, and in this too it renders a great service to spirit- 
ualistic philosophy.” We heartily recommend the little work. 
Never has the status of the new psychology been so clearly. 
outlined; never has its relations to the world-old problems of 
all philosophy been more clearly indicated; and never was some 
such essay more urgently needed in the Catholic class-room. 


6 —M. Torreilles has published within the compass of two 
hundred and eight pages a history of theology in France.* It 
is a vast subject indeed for so summary a treatment. From St. 
Anselm and Hugo of St. Victor to Lamennais and Ollé- 
Laprune; from the days of the University of Paris, when St. 
Thomas expounded the relations of reason and faith, to the 
little company at La Chénaie or in Pére Gratry’s Oratory, who 
hoped to win back an erring age to the church, what a stretch 
of history and what a manifoldness of mighty events and. sad 
vicissitudes! The bitter contest between Aristotelianism and 
Platonism; the turbulence of the Western Schism and of the 
Lutheran revolt; the fight over Gallicanism; the unspeakably 
sad acrimoniousness of the controversy with Jansenism; the 
glory of historical theology achieved by Petavius, Thomassinus, 
and the Benedictines of St. Maur; the eighteenth century con- 
flict with the encyclopédiste and the révolutionaire ; and finally 
the present-day divisions in the schola theologorum as to proper 
methods in Scriptural, historical, philosophical, and theological 
studies—did a historian ever have for treatment a subject so 


*Le Mouvement Théologique en France depuis ses origines jusqgu’a nos jours (1Xe au XXe 
Siécle). Par Ph. Torreilles, professeur au Grand Seminaire de Perpignan. Paris: Letouzey 
et Ané, ; . 
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vast, so fascinating, ‘and so difficult? The very naming of these 
great problems and ‘stirring epochs discloses the shortcomings 
inevitable in a mafiual like this of M. Torreilles. He has given 
us a very readable sketch. He has furnished us a stimulus to go 
deeper into the matter which he touches. He has even written 
a book which, so far as we know, is the very best of all intro- 
ductions to the history of theology in France. But the brevity 
of it has the danger of leaving readers who will study no fur- 
ther with an imperfect impression of men and of movements. 
And in history an imperfect impression is a false impression. 
Take M. Torreilles’ treatment of Jansenism, for example. The 
idea left by the few pages given to this subject is simply that 
the Jansenists were semi-Protestants who covertly endeavored 
to destroy the Catholic religion; who dishonestly tried to evade 
their condemnation by Rome; who hounded maliciously the 
foremost champions of the church, and who consequently are 
deserving of universal execration. Now, we do not say that 
this is not true. But these few brusque statements are by no 
means adequate to express the history of that movement—a 
movement which was of amazing power; which threw. the 
whole kingdom of France into turmoil; and which was unhap- 
pily marked by acts of astounding meanness, deceit, and trick- 
ery—not all on the side of the Jansenists either, as witness the 
fabrications of the ‘false Arnauld,” and of the ‘assembly at 
Bourgfontaine.” Now, all these things have to be known, if we 
are to place in its proper light and to judge honestly this sad- 
dest spectacle, probably, in the domestic history of the Christian 
Church. So many half-views of this kind occur in this excel- 
lent manual that while we strongly advise our readers to peruse 
it, we nevertheless warn them that their notions will not be 
correct or true if they do not supplement the book with other 
treatises which are deeper.and more complete. 


7.—Dr. Nicholas Gihr’s Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,* which 
has just been translated into English, is a work of solid theo- 
logical erudition, and is rich in explanations of the holy sym- 
bolism surrounding the Central Mystery of our worship. We 
welcome the book heartily. It will do great good in bringing 
into the minds of the faithful a better understanding of the 
Real Presence—that August Source of love and praise which is 


* The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By Dr. Nicholas Gihr. Translated from the sixth 
German Edition. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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so terribly unappreciated and so little known by the very wor- 


shippers at Its altar. Priests and people will be brought nearer. 


to this Deus latitans from reading Dr. Gihr; for while it is of 
the theology and the liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice that he 
chiefly treats, and theology and liturgy are dry, nevertheless in 
no other mystery of religion are the conclusions of the doctors 


so near to the ardors of the saints. And consequently in its. 


most scholastic pages there appears throughout this book a half- 
hidden stream of piety which makes the dry places fertile. 
However, despite this consideration, we cannot help expressing 
our regret that there are not more frequent gleams of imagina- 
tion and an occasional effort after elasticity and lightsomeness 
of style. Neither would we think it a loss if the immense size 
of the book had been reduced somewhat by judicious conden- 
sations. Still, our final verdict is that we have here a true, 
solid, spiritual work which will win new and more faithful wor- 
shippers to the altars of the Lord. 


8.—Father Henry has rendered a filial service to his spiritual 
Chief and conferred a benefit on elegant letters by his transla- 
tion of the poetical writings of Leo XIII.* It is a book to 
fill with ecstasy the heart of the book-lover who has plighted 
his troth to the classic muse, and has kept his faith unshaken. 
In the first place, merely as a book, a thing of covers, leaves, 
and printed words, the volume is simply exquisite. Father 
Henry and all of us may feel glad and consider ourselves meri- 
torious of congratulation for being treated so royally by the 
Dolphin Press. May it do much of our printing! In the second 
place, there are the poems of our marvellous Pope. Think of a 
collection of verse the first piece of which is dated 1822, and 
the last a reverie for Christmas ‘Day a year ago! Eighty 
years of graceful measures, most of them breathing out the 
prayers of a holy priest, the sadness of a great Pontiff who 
sees truth oppressed and virtue vanquished, and the reflections 
of a profound thinker confronted with the mysteries of life and 
death. In the third place are Father Henry’s translations. 
These are of rare excellence. With a remarkable closeness 
both in form and in idea to the original, they possess a subtle 
ease, a graceful felicity, and an open freshness which are abso- 
lutely without a suggestion of the restraint and the toilsome- 


* Poems, Charades, Inscriptions of Pope Leo XII1., including the revised Compositions of his 
carly life in chronological order. With English translation and notes by H. T. Henry. New 
York and Philadelphia: Tpe Dolphin Press. 
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ness of a translation. See, for example, how difficult it appears 
to put these lines into English verse: 


“Phantasia, lecebris effingens lubricamenti, 
Vere est tartarei, qui latet, anguis opus.” 


Now observe how Father Henry has put music into them: 
“The flowery meads through which you pass 
In fancy, are but Hell’s morass— 
A serpent hideth in the grass!” 


Never we verily believe has a poetic version achieved more 
success than this English form of Leo’s poems. Most heartily 
we commend it to the cultured. It is a thing of beauty and 
the finest taste, and stirs in us an expectation of seeing work 
from Father Henry’s pen which will win lasting renown. 


9.—The United States Catholic Historical Society is doing 
a good work in studying the history of the church in our 
country, and bringing to light the records of Catholics and the 
part they have played in the development of the nation. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton has long been an object of 
the admiration of Catholics because of his staunch adherence 
to his religion and his devotion to the cause of independence. 

This volume* of his hitherto unpublished letters are of 
great interest and reveal the personality of the man. The let- 
ters of his father, Charles Carroll of Doughoregan, which are 
included in this volume, throw considerable light on the char- 
acter of his early training. 

The work is compiled and edited with a memoir by Thomas 
Meagher Field, and is embellished with a number of engravings. 


10.—We have reason to be grateful for the amount of litera- 
ture that is now at the command of ecclesiastical students and 
young priests dealing with subjects that must be of momentous 
interest to them. The scope of the present volumef has 
already been covered by Abbé Hogan’s Clerical Studies, but 
the work of Dr. Franz Hettinger deserves to be read as well. 
The author was a priest of solid learning and piety, and conse- 
quently the Timotheus is full of suggestions of untold utility. 

There is reason to doubt the wisdom of the author in omit- 
ting a large part of the original. 


* Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and of his Father, Charles Carroll 
of Doughoregan. Compiled and edited, with a memoir, by Thomas Meagher Field. New 
York: United States Catholic Historical Society. 

+ Timothy ; or, Letters toa Young Theologian. By Dr. Franz Hettinger. Translated and 
adapted by Rev. Victor Stepka. St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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11,—Here is another volume * of Madame Cecelia’s confer- 
ences for girls. Like its predecessor, it is practical and dis- 
cusses such subjects as are necessary to the uplifting, socially 
and spiritually, of our girls. There are two parts, the first of 
which deals with Human Respect, Trifles, Correspondence, the 
Use of Money, the Care of Children, and other topics that concern 
the social side of a girl's life. The second is devoted to those 
things which aid in the development of the spiritual side—Self- 
denial, Occasions of Sin, Holiness, Piety, Purity of Intention, etc. 

The book is clearly written and is replete with examples and 
anecdotes. There is no one but will feel better for having read it. 


12.—7he Convents of Great Britaint is a hand-book to 
nearly one hundred different religious congregations of women 
in Great Britain. An interesting sketch is given of each; so 
that, besides being a guide in the matter of vocation, the book 
possesses a considerable value as history. The perusal of the 
book leads us to hope that a similar directory for the con- 
vents of America will be compiled. 


13.—Canon Smith’s book ¢ is a spiritual guide for altar boys, 
and is intended to inspire in them a right appreciation of their 
privilege in serving at the altar of the Most High. It is meant 
also to offer the boys an incentive to persevere in after years in 
the spirit of devotion thus enkindled. Its simplicity of style is 
very suitable to the greater number of altar boys, who probably 
would have no relish for elaborately written books. It possesses 
spiritual value and altar boys will do well to profit by be- 
coming familiar with its contents. Directors of altar boys’ so- 
cieties would do well to place Canon Smith’s book in the hands 
of their boys. 

14,—Of late the church has been enriched by the publication 
of many valuable books of sermons, the Irish clergy being 
among the foremost contributors to this list. Dr. Sheehan’s 
Corona Marie is now followed by a volume of discourses, doc- 
trinal and moral, delivered by the Most Rev.. Archbishop of 
Tuam.{ It consists of twenty-five sermons, covering the principal 
feasts and the Sundays of the year. The matter of these ser- 


* More Home Truths for Mary's Children. By Madame Cecelia. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Convents of Great Britain. By Francesca M. Steele. With a preface by Father 
Thurston, S.J. St. Louis: B, Herder. 

t The Altar Boy's Own Book. By Rev. W. M. Smith. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

§ Discourses, Doctrinaland Moral. By the Most Rev. Dr. MacEvilly, Archbishop of Tuam 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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mons is of a high order, accurate in statement and practical in 
application. One excellent feature about them is the apt and 
abundant quotations from Holy Scripture, adding strength and 
ornament. Besides being of inestimable value to the clergy, 
the book may well be used as spiritual reading by the Catho- 
lic laity. 


15.—Teachers in country schools who have found the geo- 
graphies too technical and too scientific on the physiographic 
side of the subject will welcome the two books* before us. Zhe 
Elementary Geography offers sufficient pedagogical material to 
suit the needs of those grades in which the subject is first 
taught—and not too much. Its simplicity and brevity will prove 
attractive, while the adequacy of treatment of the elementary 
principles, and the volume of information, afford a complete 
introduction for more advanced work. 

The Complete Geography accords full recognition to the impor- 
tance of the commercial and business side of the subject, though 
this practical and useful information is united with enough of the 
new and scientific side to enlighten the whole study. The maps 
show the principal railroads and canals, as well as the head of 
navigation on all important rivers. The descriptions of the 
political, industrial, and social features of the various countries 
have been made very full. 

In each book the physical maps of the co-ordinate divisions 
are drawn on the same scale, thus enabling pupils to compare 
accurately the relative size of countries. The political and more 
detailed maps are full enough to serve all ordinary purposes 
for reference. After each map are given carefully prepared 
questions, dirécting the attention to the most important and 
essential features, so that power in map reading and map inter- 
pretation may be developed and alternated. 


16 —Father Lescher’s volumet is a defence of the tradition 
which names St. Dominic as the founder of the Rosary, and 
which has been attacked publicly during the pontificate of Leo 
XIII. The matter has previously been published in large part, 
but the author feels justified in putting it before the public in 
view of the fact that no answer to the arguments advanced has 
been attempted, and although not all the evidence in favor of 


* Elementary Geography ; Complete Geography. By H. Justin Roddy. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 

t St. Dominic and the Rosary. By Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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the tradition is presented, he thinks that the objections raised 
have been answered so far as they are capable of being 
answered; “that is, so far as they rest upon legitimate de- 
duction and upon fact, and not upon surmise and baseless 
conjecture.” 


17.—Unto the End* is the story of a young woman, the 
daughter of a country parson, who marries a man _ intensely 
worldly, but whom the girl believes to be honest and sincere. 
The son of a- morally weak and over-indulgent mother, he is 
utterly without conscience. Through the great flood of bills 
that come to the house the young wife finds that they have 
been living far beyond their means. To her remonstrances the 
husband answers: ‘For a few weeks we might live as people 
of our cultivation would be expected to live.” This husband, 
like Mr. Micawber, is always waiting for something to turn up. 
The something comes right side up in the shape of a legacy 
from a rich uncle. But the husband again finds himself in dif- 
ficulties when he plans the marriage of his daughter. He wants 
her to marry a rich young man. She determines to marry a 
“‘poor but honorable”’ doctor. Her father then very foolishly 
but obligingly commits suicide. The widow, of course, opens a 
boarding-house and pays off all her debts. Her daughter mar- 
ries the doctor, and she herself a former admirer. The plot 
may interest some readers, but the tale lacks much in moral 
tone and literary freshness. 


18.—The Faith of Old England+ is a brief, logical, and 
convincing demonstration that the faith which existed in Eng- 
land prior to 1534 differed essentially from what is believed in 
the Church of England of the present day. The author cites 
abundant historical evidence that Englishmen preferred the 
“Old Faith,” and acknowledged the supremacy of the popes 
until the reign of Henry VIII. 

He shows “how it came about that England was forced in- 
to schism, and how, as a nation, she fell away from the truth.” 
The Anglican “branch” theory is taken up, and shown to be 
untenable, and the schismatic nature of the Anglican Church— 
both High and Low—clearly. established. The latter part of 
the book is devoted to a brief exposition of some of the prin- 


* Unto the End. By Mrs. R. G. Alden. - Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company.: 

t The Faith of Old England. A popular manual of instructions in the Catholic Faith from 
a doctrinal and historical stand-point. By the Rev. Vincent Hornyold, S.J. London: Catho- 
lic Truth Society ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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cipal doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. The great 
amount of historical evidence condensed in small space, together 
with the kindly spirit, should merit. a large circulation for this 
really valuable little contribution to apologetic literature. 


19 —Of the sermons we hear to-day many treat of sub- 
jects theoretical rather than practical, civil rather than religious, 
and many are wanting in the unction of the Holy Spirit. It 
was this condition of things that led the Holy Father to issue 
his Encyclical Letter on Preaching, in which he says: ‘ Several 
grave abuses have been introduced in the manner of announc- 
ing the Word of God, which frequently render preaching con- 
temptible, or at least sterile and unprofitable.” It is for the 
same reason that we recommend J/ustructions on Preaching * to 
all those whose office and duty it is to preach the Word of God 
to the faithful and to instruct converts. This little volume con- 
tains thoughts on preaching and on the virtues of the clerical 
state penned by men whose sanctity, learning, and practical 
experience entitled them to speak with authority. In the 
treatise by St. Francis Borgia the soundest principles of rhetoric 
are inculcated, and the sacred character of preaching is empha- 
sized. St. Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul show how 
to collect matter, how to form a plan, and how to deliver a 
sermon. The hints contained in these two letters will bear care- 
ful attention and study. The letter of the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars on preaching, composed by order of His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII., is also to be found here, and it con- 
tains principles capable of universal application. The latter half 
of the “Instructions” comprises a translation of St. Augustine’s 
De Catechizandis Rudibus, in which the saint teaches how con- 
verts are to be received and instructed; and a treatise of St. 
Jerome on The Virtues of the Clerical State. These instructions 
and letters make up a volume timely and deserving of a wide 
circle of friends among the English-speaking clergy and eccle- 
siastical students. 


20.—A very handy volume ft particularly suited for the young, 
beth boys and girls. Together with the usual prayers, there is 
much ‘of practical instruction. It embraces prayers to those 
saints who particularly appeal to youth. 

* Instructions on Preaching, Catechizing, and Clerical Life, by Saints and Fathers of the 


Church. Translated by Rev. Patrick Boyle, C.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ Jnstructions and Prayers for Catholic Youth. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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This hand-book* contains particular prayers for a novena, 
salutations, and a litany to St. Anthony of Padua. At the end 
is a manner of hearing Mass in honor of the Holy Trinity. The 
Holy Trinity will be most pleased if we adhere, in as much as 
we can, to the ritual prayers. 


> 
> 





I.—A REMARKABLE ENCYCLOPADIA.T 


The house of Retaux in Paris has recently brought out an 
encyclopedic work which, even in an age of encyclopzdias, 
deserves a special recognition and achieves a unique distinction. 
It is a history of the religious beliefs and social customs, of the 
political peculiarities and moral standards, of the eccentric devo- 
tions and the devout eccentricities of nearly every people under 
the sun—both in past and present time. As a plan of con- 
struction it follows the Decalogue. Thus, under the first com- 
mandment it gives a history of belief in and worship of God, 
and an account of savage rites and Christian formularies. Under 
the fourth commandment it describes the various marriage 
ceremonies and domestic usages observed among men and re- 
corded by historians. In fact, whatever the commandments sug- 
gest in any way finds a place—duelling, human . sacrifices, 
slavery, ordeals, suicide, drunkenness—these and literally a 
hundred other subjects are treated with a great wealth of out- 
of the-way learning and an immense fund of anecdote. Here 
and there, too, are little treatises in Christian apologetics which 
really are valuable. In this latter field the treatment is not 
exhaustive, as we hardly need to remark. Nevertheless it is 
good and practical and edifying. The style of the book is ex- 
cellent. The narratives are grouped in a way that recalls the 
studied effectiveness of a drama; the anecdotes are served @ /a 
Frangaise—to say which is praise sufficient; and the historical 
portions are presented in a lively, energetic manner which 
arouses and sustains a keen interest throughout. We thoroughly 
enjoyed the book—the first time in our lives we have used such 
a phrase with regard to an encyclopzedia—and we promise any 
readers who will procure it many an hour of fruitful browsing 
and curious entertainment. 


* The Little Manual of St. Anthony of Padua. Compiled by Rev. F. X. Lasance. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Histoire des Croyances, Superstitions, Meurs, Usages, et Coutumes, selon le plan du 
Decalogue. Par Fernand Nicolay. 3réme Edition. Paris: Victor Retaux. 3 vols. 
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2.—BISHOP SPALDING’S LATEST BOOK. 


The well-known characteristics of Bishop Spalding’s writings 
are seen in their finest manner in his latest work.* His funda- 
mental doctrine of the supreme value of life, of knowledge, and 
of love; his clear tones of insistence upon the necessity of a 
God and a hereafter, if existence is to have any purpose and 
moral beauty any value; his energetic hopefulness that as 
“God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world”; his en- 
thusiastic welcome to all that his age brings forward of pro- 
gress, of civilization, and of science; his high ideals of educa- 
tion and of the teacher’s vocation; his combination of high 
culture and impulsive sympathy; his sharp, pure, inspiriting 
style; all, in fact, that the whole world now ‘knows as con- 
stitutive of the Bishop’s thought and utterance is displayed 
in this volume in a degree of perfection which in our judg- 
ment is the highest he has yet attained. Certainly in no 
previous work of his have we felt ourselves carried higher in 
the region of fellowship with God than in the first essay of 
the present volume. ‘‘ Religion” is the title of this essay; and 
there are passages in it which suggest a rare union of Jean 
Paul’s mysticism, Cardinal Newman’s preternatural insight, and 
Pascal’s raisons du ceur. Sentence follows sentence, paragraph 
succeeds paragraph in one great accumulation of terse, aphoris- 
tic pieces of eloquent writing on the necessity for God as our 
infinite Ground of morality and our eternal Destiny of knowl- 
edge and love, until one sees all haunting doubts as to the 
pricelessness of the human soul and the superintending Provi- 
dence of God vanish utterly away, and one stands confronted 
with ideals of mind and heart which glow with the splendors of 
divinity. A more persuasively eloquent essay we do not re- 
member ever to have read. 

In his two chapters on Agnosticism Bishop Spalding gives 
us a fine type of philosophical polemic. A spirit of candor 
and moderation pervades the criticisms passed on Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy and disarms the objection that as a bishop 
the author must sustain one side of the question perforce. The 
discussion bears all the marks of a thoughtful man’s unprejudiced 
reflections; and this quality alone will win for this book many 
scores of readers. The main points of the Bishop’s contention 


* Religion, Agnosticism, and Education. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: 
A. C, McClurg & Co. 
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against Agnosticism are the grounds familiarly taken by our 
best apologists. In a rapid review of philosophy since Descartes 
it is shown how largely the position of Agnosticism rests 
ultimately in epistemology. The denial of our possibility to 
know God and the soul is only a step from the denial of our 
possibility to know things, as distinct from thoughts. Agnosti- 
cism, so far as it bears on religion, was already born into the 
world when the idealistic dictum was first proclaimed, that 
cognition is only of states of consciousness, and involves no 
implications of an objective real. world. The Bishop is very 
keen in showing the historic inconsistency of Agnosticism in 
bringing back an objective real world as implied in knowledge, 
because physical science, that idol from which issue masterful 
commands, cannot possibly do without external reality; but in 
refusing to bring back God, and the whole transcendental order 
of ultimate truths. For if we are forced to admit objective 
reality as a ground of our cognitive experiences, far more 
urgently are we forced to admit God as a ground of the whole 
sum of experiences, and very particularly as a ground of our 
spiritual experiences. We are impelled to an act of faith in 
God as logically and inevitably as to an act of faith in the ex- 
istence of things. Agnostics make the first and shrink from the 
second. How Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable is also the Incredible, 
the vacant void of a great abstraction, and how this creed of 
nescience robs life of all that makes it worth living, the Bishop 
penetratingly proves. In this latter point Bishop Spalding writes 
with unsurpassed felicity and force. He places our human 
dignity so high, he estimates our affections and aspirations as 
of so great a value, that his argument. goes straight and strong 
to head and heart. This is apparent too in the last three 
essays of this volume; essays concerned with education and 
that higher life about which the prelate of Peoria has already 
told us so much. On every thoughtful man this book is fitted 
to confer a great and sacred help. The educated laity will 
learn here much of the world’s highest currents of thought; 
and priests will find, as it were, a fresh breeze blown upon 
many withered pages of their books of theology, making arid 
places gladsome and inviting. 
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The Tablet (6 Sept.): Publishes a long extract from Sir Joshua 
Fitch’s introduction to the report on American systems 
of instruction, presented to Parliament by the English 
Board of Education. Sir Joshua notes that there is no 
national system of education in America, and that 
although the Bureau of Education has great moral au- 
thority, it has not statutory power. In large cities, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., there is generous pro- 
vision of public funds and institutions are often on a 
magnificent scale, but there are large districts where 
schools are inadequate and opened only for a short term 
during the year, and where the teachers’ pay is mea- 
gre. He lays stress on the fact that although there is 
no uniformity in methods, local patriotism makes each 
community proud of its institutions and solicitous to 
produce such examples of good work as may prove 
worthy of imitation. in other States;.and cities. The 
pioneers and leaders have been men of originally local 
reputation or influence. He says no feature is more re- 
markable than the large share of the work undertaken 
by women, and says further, that the topics discussed on 
this side, ¢.g., the place of Latin and Greek, and elective 
system in higher schools, are of graye importance to the 
English teacher who wishes to understand the work of 

_ the future and to have an honorable share in it. 

(13 Sept.): Gives an extract from the report before 
mentioned, indicating the relations between the school 
and the community. 

(27 Sept.): Publishes a verbatim report of the principal 
papers read at the Catholic Conference at Newport. The 
Inaugural Address by the Bishop of Newport was on 
Catholics and the Modern Press. In it the bishop says 
that the only way to neutralize the modern press is to 
work a rival press, utilizing Catholic talent, now either 
going to waste or already in the service of what on the 
whole must be called a hostile press. There are obsta- 
cles—e.g., the Catholic press cannot be unscrupulous. 
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Again, if it is political, Catholics of opposite opinions 
will be apt to look on it with dislike and suspicion, 
while if it kept clear of politics it would sacrifice one of 
the features that always makes a paper interesting. The 
Catholic body is well organized; therefore the. Catholic 
press can be widely distributed. But the reading offered 
to the people must be good, and Catholics who aspire 
to guide the production of Catholic literature should 
cultivate an enlightened fastidiousness, and this implies a 
high degree of education. Catholics, even under present 
conditions, are not doing what might be done. Suppos- 
ing equality in literary power, news, and general con- 
tents- with the secular press, a Catholic daily would num- 
ber among its advantages: a true statement of informa- 
tion touching things Catholic, a Catholic version of 
“scandals” and histories tending to injure Catholicism, 
prompt refutation of lies and slanders, etc. The bishop 
thinks it strange that American Catholicism, to whom 
Englishmen -are accustomed to look for lead in everything 
that requires pluck and skill, has not yet a daily paper. 
The Month (Oct.): Virginia M. Crawford, in an article on Some 
Aspects of Charity in Canada, writes on the excellent 
work done by the Gray Nuns. She says it is most re- 
markable that “neither differences of race, nor of creed, 
nor of language have been deep enough to prevent the 
heterogeneous elements of which Canada is composed 
from welding into a homogeneous whole, at once loyal 
to England and intensely proud of its own national life.’ 
Mr. Britten, writing on Boy-Savers, says of the two pam- 
phlets of “‘The Boy-Savers” Series, from the pen of 
Rev. George E. Quin, S.J., of New York: “So far as I 
know, we have nothing in Catholic literature so inform- 
ing, so full of practical suggestions, so wide in sympathy, 
the first of which was recommended by Cardinal 
Vaughan to his clergy assembled in synod.” G. J. 
Pfaehler inquires how it is that in Rome, the ‘very cen- 
tre of the West, the institution of the chief feasts 
in honor. of the Blessed Virgin is represented by 
Duchesne as probably not occurring until the seventh 
century, while the Eastern people were ahead of the West- 
ern in devotion to Our Lady? Fr. John Rickaby criticises 
VOL. LXXVI.—18 
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the Symposium on the Atonement which appeared in 
the Christian World during the winter of 1899-1900. 
The Critical Review (Sept.): Rev. C. H. Wheeler Robinson re- 
views Prof. James’s Varieties of Religious Experience, 
which, he says, is vastly superior to all similar attempts 
at an anthropological treatment of religious phenomena. 
This is due to the fact that the author treats only of 
acknowledged types of high personal piety, and draws 
his examples chiefly from Christian experience. ‘‘ There 
is,” writes the reviewer, ‘“‘ undoubted philosophic signifi- 
cance in the volume, as the argument of a scientist 
claiming the freedom of faith from the tyranny of the 
conclusions of many present-day scientists.” Its value as 
a philosophical contribution lies, he thinks, “in the attempt 
to meet a naturalistic empiricism by empiricist methods.” 
International Journal of Ethics (July): Mr. John Martin con- 
tributes a timely article on the Social Value of Trades- 
Unionism. In the United States, the writer states, there 
are one million and a half of trades-unionists. He dis- 
cusses how loyalty to the union affects the morality of 
the members and the relation between  trades-union 
principles and the well-being of the state. Mr. Alfred 
H. Lloyd contributes a most exceptional and praise- 
worthy paper in defence of the Cloister Schools and of 
Scholasticism. We would like to reprint it here in full. 
The principle of the schools was Credo ut intelligam. 
Study Scholasticism with an open mind and some sense 
of the conditions of its time, and you will find in it 
. human life and passion, and expression of the freedom 
of the human spirit. Modern science grew up as a ful- 
filment of that ‘‘dark, church-ridden, phrase-bound” 
thinking of the Scholastics. 
(Oct.): Mr. Waldo L. Cook writes on “Criticism of 
Public Men.” He contends that a double standard of 
morality—private and public—has been and is characteris- 
tic of statesmen. Critics should judge them fearlessly 
from the point of view of the higher and nobler standard. 
Mr. William Douglass Morrison writes on the treat- 
ment of the criminal in England. He takes exception to 
certain articles of a late assistant commissioner of police 
for London who demanded greater rigor and severity in 
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the treatment of criminals. Society, he maintains, is much 
less menaced by the habitual criminal now than it was 
three-quarters of a century ago. He discusses improve- 
ment in prison laws, wants juveniles prevented from mix- 
ing with professionals, and demands the complete indus- 
trialization of prison treatment. 


The Monist (July): The editor, Dr. Paul Carus, in an article 


Revue 


on theology as a science, gives his idea of “the new 
theology.” It is a new science. Its roots lie partly in 
philosophy, partly in a scientific treatment of history, 
partly in ethics, partly in an application of art, and 
partly also in poetry and belles-lettres. 

du Clergé Frangats (1 Sept.): P. Mallet traces the pre- 
vailing dispute. about apologetical methods to the fact 
that one party is considering the theoretical reasons which 
justify belief, while the other party is considering the real 
causes of conversion. 

(15 Sept.): P. Urbain extracts from the autobiographical 
notes of Jacques Bénigne Winslow an interesting account 
of his conversion by Bossuet. P. Gazagnol analyzes Prof. 
Ehrhard’s now famous book on Catholicism and the 
Twentieth Century, and quotes many favorable notices 
of the volume, thus offsetting the attacks which are also 
mentioned. The reviewer believes that Ehrhard’s book 
will do great good, and pleads for more sympathy with 
the modern world. ‘“ Let us not, like the elder son in the 
Gospel, obstinately refuse to enter into the house because 
the prodigal has returned there.” 


Démocratie Chrétienne (Sept.): Presents a plea from the Comte 


de Mun for an organized Catholic social movement by 
institutions and periodicals. Theologus describes St. 
Thomas’s notion of the supernatural love of one’s neigh- 
bor, and says that the sense of solidarity can never re- 
place supernatural charity. H. du Sart sketches the life 
and works of Karl Marx and exposes his system of eco- 
nomic materialism. S. writes that Spain, like France and 
Italy, has learned the beginning of wisdom by a whole- 
some fear of false Liberalism and Freemasonry. 


La Quinzatne (1 Sept.): P. Urbain contributes a review of Abbé 


Cagnac’s late volume: Fénelon, Directeur de Conscience. 
He praises the work very highly and welcomes it as an 


s 
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excellent answer to Fénelon’s critics. He suggests an ex- 
tension of the history of spiritual direction which M. 
Cagnac limited to the times of the early Fathers. He 
objects to M. Cagnac’s statement that the religious at 
Port Royal went to Holy Communion but once a year; 
for the Constitutions prescribe Holy Communion for all 
Sundays and feast-days, and urged that at every Mass at 
least some of the religious should approach the Holy 
Table. He quotes instances of spiritual direction in the 
seventeenth century, and contributes a lengthy apology 
for Fénelon, founded on his correspondence. 
(16 Sept): P. Ermoni contributes an article on the re- 
lations between philosophy and dogma; and after an open- 
ing word on the history of the discussion, shows that 
philosophy is the foundation of dogma, that it explains 
and systematizes dogma, as illustrated in Augustine’s 
works; thirdly, that it is the defender of dogma. Dog- 
ma, on the other hand, has contributed most important 
services to reason. It has not enslaved nor oppressed 
the rational faculties, but enlarged indefinitely the sphere of 
rational research and preserved right reasoning among men. 
Etudes (5 Sept.): P. Longhaye gives a review of P. Lecanult’s 
Montalembert (vol. iii.) It includes the years 1850-1870, 
and deals particularly with Montalembert’s relations to 
the political history of France during that period. 

P. Brucker, in an article on the reform of seminary 
education, speaks particularly about biblical criticism and 
the science of history. He gives much praise to Abbé 
Hogan’s volume, Clerical Studies, but complains of its 
“indefiniteness.” He takes exception to the programme 
given by Mgr. Le Camus, and favors the scholastic 
rather than the positive method of theological training. 
He maintains that the scholastic method is more com-- 
prehensive, more efficacious, more educational. The 
author also makes a plea for reform in the teaching of 
morals, maintaining that it should not be lowered, as it is 
so often, to the level of mere casuistry. Here again excep- 
tion is taken to some points in Abbé Hogan’s book. 

(20 Sept.): P. Brucker’s paper concluded. Two years 
at least ought to be devoted to philosophy. The scho- 
lastic method should be followed. The professor should 
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give them the essential features of modern systems. As 
regards Holy Scripture, that, in the eyes of the Society 
of Jesus, is the “soul of true theology.” It should not 
be studied until one has begun his theology. Every 
Jesuit novice is required to read the entire Bible at least 
once. It is not all explained in class, however. Special 
importance should be given to the study of such pas- 
sages as support dogmas. The time in the seminary is 
best spent in the explanation and understanding of the 
literal sense, useful in preaching. Modern difficulties of 
criticism are too numerous and too varied to be con- 
sidered by young theologians. 

History is of secondary importance where the scho- 
lastic method is followed, and too much time ought not 
be given it. The same is true of Patristics, for students’ 
minds are not unlimited. He makes an earnest plea for 
the teaching of natural sciences during the two years of 
philosophy, because of the special needs of the time. 
The reason of the non-advancement of the clergy, secu- 
lar and religious, has been in great measure the lack of 
funds. But at least they should now strive to hold an 
eminent place in the foremost ranks. This, however, is 
not to come from the introduction of scientific courses in 
seminaries. Catholic universities and analogous institu- 
tions are our hope in this matter. Scientific apology 
has its value, but it ought not to be exaggerated. 

a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (July-August): P. 
Turmel discusses the history of the dogma of the Fall in 
the post-Augustinian period. Among the curious specula- 
tions of theologians he declares that all the doctors from 
the fifth century held to the physical existence of a Gar- 
den of Eden, but were at wide differences of view as to 
where to locate it. Peter Lombard said it lay where the 
earth touched the sky. Albert the Great and St. Bona- 
venture affirmed that it was situated at the equator. St. 
Thomas proclaimed that wherever the Garden might be, it 
was surrounded by a wall of fire shielding it from human 
sight. It is a striking chapter in the history of theological 
opinion—that which tells of the momentous effect of 
science and geographical discovery on ideas like these. 
Revue Générale (Sept.): W. Jos. Wélot sketches the career of 
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the Romans in Spain, from Scipio, the African, to Galba. 
We get a glimpse of the sites selected by the sturdy 
conquerors for their cities, traces of which still exist. 

W. H. Primbault in his reflections on “France at the 
Present Day ” touches on political questions. The present 
form of government is made responsible for the material 
prosperity which France now enjoys. Yet the country 
is being depopulated, and Rousseau himself states that a 
marked decrease in population is the surest sign of a 
defective government. The writer laments the gross 
pessimism which is becoming apparent among all classes 
of society. ‘‘For the relief of our country we rely 
neither on an emperor, nor on a king, not even on the 
ideal republic, nor on collectivism.” ‘ Universal suffrage”’ 
is no great boon. At the last election only forty-five 
per cent. of the voters responded to the call. The 
“plural” and obligatory vote in vogue in Belgium is 
“more logical, more natural, and more scientific.” Nelson 
and Wellington did less harm to France than did the 
false philosophy imported from England. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Sept.): F. Vitelleschi, continuing his 
study of the religious history of the Latin peoples, comes 
to the sixteenth century and says that the needed reform 
neglected by those above was undertaken by those below. 
(1 Oct.): Anna Evangelisti contributes a study of Petronius 
Arbiter and of his treatment in Quo Vadis, which “lacks 
fineness and depth both from the psychological and the 
historical stand-point. G. Lanzalone protests against the 
invasion by pornography of the whole field of art, 
anthropology, criminology, hygiene, criticism, politics, and 
religion.” Italy will end by becoming ‘‘a pornographic 
manifestation.” Maxima dcebetur puris reverentia ; writers 
seem to forget this. 

Instruccion Primaria (Aug.): This new tortnightly review, pub- 
lished by the Cuban Board of Public Instruction, and 
edited by Dr. Lincoln de Zayas, presents several useful 
and interesting features, including a description of edu- 
cation in Cuba during the sixteenth century, a discus- 
sion of the training of the memory, reports on teachers’ 
examinations, and notes upon methods used in mathe- 
matics and linguistics. 
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+ Comment on Current Topics. + 


i 
It is to the credit of the President that he 
The Pious Fund was the first to put into operation the ma- 
of California. chinery of the International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, and it is a source of 
satisfaction to Catholics that the first dispute that was settled 
amicably was the contention concerning the Pious Fund be- 
tween the Republic of Mexico and a notable body of citizens 
in California, represented by Archbishop Riordan. Baron van 
Lijnden, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Holland, presided 
over the court. The case grew out of the seizure by Mexico 
of the fund that was set aside for the betterment of the people 
of California. The Mexican contention was that it being a 
private claim of the Archbishop of San Francisco against the 
Mexican government, it was not a fit matter for international 
arbitration. Moreover, the right of disposing of the claim be— 
longed to the King of Spain and not to the Archbishop, and 
whatever responsibility there was for this fund was terminated 
by the Treaty of Guadalupe in 1848. The reply of Mr. Gar- 
rett McEnerney, representing Archbishop Riordan, submitted 
that from 1679 until the cession of California by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe, Mexico recognized that the fund belonged to Cali- 
fornia, and that this practical recognition answered all the 
arguments offered by the counsel of Mexico. 

The latest telegraphic despatches indicate that the court has 
made its decision in favor of Archbishop Riordan, and has 
awarded $1,420,682 in Mexican money to the Archbishop, to- 
gether with an annual interest of $43,051. This sum will be 
divided among the three dioceses of California. 








The Friars have found one who is willing 

The Philippine to tell the whole truth concerning their life 
Friars. and administration of ecclesiastical affairs in 

the person of Stephen Bonsal, the well- 

known correspondent of the New York Herald in the East. 
Bonsal is. not a Catholic, nor has: he by birth, education, or 
training or profession, been led to be partial to the Catholic 
side. His testimony is for this reason all the more valuable. 
His article on “The Work of the Friars” is published in the 
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North American Review for October. The entire article de- 
serves attentive perusal. Bonsal says in regard to the genesis 
of the monastic estates that in teaching the nomadic native the 
art of husbandry it was necessary to establish a model farm. 
The original nucleus has since been increased by purchase and 
largely by bequest; yet far from comprising the greater portion 
of the best lands in the islands, as has been asserted, the 
monastic estates amount to less than one-hundredth part of the 
land under cultivation, and less than one five-thousandth part 
of the land that might be cultivated. Moreover, the staple 
products of the islands to-day which are their most valuable 
assets were introduced by the Friars. The statement and statis- 
tics concerning education are particularly strong. The Manila 
University was founded in 1620, the year the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock, and it has matriculated more students 
than have been entered at Harvard. In 1863 legislation un- 
favorable to the monastic control of primary education was en- 
acted, and since then a generation has grown up practically 
illiterate. 

Bonsal gives some quotations from the memorials left by re- 
tiring governor-generals for the guidance of their successors. 
These memorials were in the nature of suggestions and advice, 
the outcome of the experience acquired, and were not intended 
for publication. General Don José de la Gandara says: 
“Government would be impossible were it not for the twenty 
or thirty friars living in their respective parishes who educate 
the natives, guide, discipline, and control them, In the day 
of danger and emergency they are absolutely indispensable.” 
It may come that the American government will find them use- 
ful and probably indispensable. Bonsal’s article deserves care- 
ful perusal. 

At the opening of the new Protestant Epis- 

Dr. Christian’s copal Church of St. Ignatius, in New York 

ie City, the sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. 

. George M. Christian, the rector of the 

Church of St. Mary the Virgin, a gentleman of character, dig- 

nity, and position among his people. An extract from: his ser- 

mon, evidently made public by himself, is as follows, referring 
to the opening of the wells by Isaac: 

“We are here to-day,” he said, ‘‘to emphasize the fact that 
this church is a part of the Catholic Church and not a part of 
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the Protestant sect, never intended to be -and never to be. 
The priests of the church for the past fifty years have been 
cleaning out the wells.. Do not let the wells fill up again with 
rubbish and prejudice. This is the church of. the- worshippers 
in the Catacombs and through the Middle Ages to to-day. It 
is the church authorized by Christ, through St. Peter. It is 
one of the wells of truth again open. 

“Another is the right of the priest to grant, through the 
confessional, absolution according to. the warrant of the Gospels. 
There is no.man.who has not. longed for this right, and no 
woman who has not equally longed: for the fargiveness of sins 
through absolution. It is ‘the ‘penitential well. that has been 
opened and cleared. of. prejudice, and therefore we have our 
confessionals. : 

“ Another well cleared and clean is the regard for the Holy 
Communion. We all know that it was. thought proper to offer 
communion two or three times a year for our spiritual suste- 
nance, and it is not so long ago that. once a month was an in- 
novation to many. Now the priest stands ready always to 
give communion to the repentant.” 

This statement is the: best commentary on the Anglican 
position. How such a church, repudiating Protestantism, can 
affiliate with the sect whose official title is the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, is a mys- 
tery; and, on the other hand, how such a church can be iden- 
tical with the church of the Catacombs and yet reject the 
supremacy of St. Peter and his successors, is equally mysterious. 


The President has rendered a signal service 
Judge James to good government in the Philippines by 
Smith’s Appoint- th int eal d alah. 465. ate 
ment to the Philip- the appointment of Judge Smitl ae 
pine Commission. place on the Philippine Commission made 
vacant by the resignation of Hon. Bernard 
Moses. Judge James Smith is an excellent lawyer, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the conditions that obtain in the 
islands. Leaving an enviable prospect in the law behind him 
in San Francisco, he went as colonel of the First California 
Volunteers to the Philippines when the war broke out. His. 
career as a fighter was marked by bravery and courage. When 
the war was over and his regiment returned home, he stayed as 
governor of the Island of Negros, which he succeeded in 


. 
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pacifying earlier than any of the other islands. He was called 
to Manila and made collector of the port. The responsibility 
of organizing the custom-house, and thus securing revenue for 
the management of the islands, fell to him. Later on, when the 
Supreme Court of the islands was instituted, he was called by 
Judge Taft to be one of the associate justices. When the Taft 
Commission was sent to Rome Judge Smith was selected to be 
one of its members, and now on his return to Manila he has 
been made one of the five Commissioners in whose hands is the 
welfare of the people of the Philippines. Judge Smith’s sterl- 
ing qualities of manhood and intelligence have won for him 
this remarkable distinction. With all this he is a devout Catho- 
lic, a member of the church militant, and ready at all times to 
serve the highest interests of his conscience, his church, and his 
country. 

By the appointment of Judge Smith to the Philippine Com- 
mission the President has shown his desire to meet the de- 
mands of the Catholic people. It is evidence also of his good 
judgment in selecting one who can understand the religious 
sentiments of a Catholic people where questions that vitally con- 
cern their religious status are constantly coming up for adju- 
dication. 

There are two deplorable evils which are so 

Divorce and prevalent in the United States that they 

Drunkenness. ; ; . 

give our country an unenviable notoriety. 

They are Divorce and Drunkenness. They are both so alarm- 
ing in their nature and in their direful results as to make all 
who are zealous for their country’s welfare tremble for the 
future. They both assail with peculiar malignity the homes of 
the land, and so much of our progress and prosperity depend 
on a healthy home life that if it be weakened fatal results will 
follow. A concerted effort is being made just now by the. 
ablest newspapers of the land to stimulate the public conscience 
in regard to both these evils and arouse the people to the 
danger that besets our commonwealth. It. is peculiarly desira- 
ble in the discussion of both these topics to have the Catholic 
position affirmed. On the question of Temperance nothing has 
done so much to alienate the best sentiment of the country as 
the intemperate statements of its advocates; and so with Di- 
vorce. The only sane, conservative position on both these 
questions is the Catholic position. The makers of public opinion 


‘ 
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among Catholics would do well to seek the opportunity to re- 
affirm Catholic sentiment on both these vital questions. 


There has been no report made public as 
nee Census yet from the Census Bureau concerning the 
ee religious statistics of the country. Bulletins 
have been sent out on every other conceivable topic, but noth- 
ing on so vital a topic as the comparative study of the growth 
of religious denominations. In this religious census, if accurate- 
ly done, the Catholic body will show a phenomenal growth. 
Perhaps at no time in the history of Catholicism in the United 
States has there been such signs of progress, not only in ex- 
ternal appearance as indicated by increasing numbers and grow- 
ing wealth, but in internal indication of better organization and 
more perfect equipment. We look eagerly for the Census re- 
ports, that will give an official statement of this progress. 


There is just now a very wide-spread move- 
Reform in Reli- went in Art circles which has for its pur- 
gious Art. Jo 

pose the betterment of religious art. It has 

enlisted in its service the best artists and art critics and patrons 
not only in Europe but throughout the United States. A fruit 
of the movement is the organization of The Church Crafts’ League 
in London and The Architectural League in New York. The 
chief object of both these organizations is to bring the clergy 
and others who are responsible for the construction and decora- 
tion of churches into direct relation with artists, and to elimi- 
nate from art as much as possible its commercialism and to re- 
store to it its individual character. There is no more powerful 
preceptor in gospel truths than the permanent exemplification of 
true art, either in approved architecture or in mural decoration. 
“Sermons in stone” are not fictitious. It is a pity, then, not 
to utilize this teaching energy in the best way. An exhibit of 
the best specimens of artistic work is being gathered from all 
over the world, and after it has been presented in New York 
it will be taken to other large cities. The purpose of this ex- 
hibit is entirely educational. It will serve to set up standards 
of true art, and it is hoped that a highly cultivated public 
taste will banish many of the existing crudities now so much 


in evidence in our churches. 
A. P. DOYLE. 
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HE Teachings of Dante, by Charles Allen Dinsmore—Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—is a book that shows appreciation of a great Catholic poet. It has been 
praised by a writer in Zhe Outlook who considers the value of Dante as a wit- 
ness of the ideas which underlie the interpretation of life, and the great facts of 
experience.. In this age, with its vast expansion of interest, its deep humani- 
tarianism, its tendency to emphasize service rather than devotion as the ex- 
pression of the religious feeling, there is a peculiar need of a great witness to 
the deepest facts of experience. Such a witness was Dante. To the men of 
our time, confronted with vast commercial opportunities, and with immense 
material interests of every sort pressing on their hands, he stands a victorious 
and commanding witness to the reality of the spiritual basis of life. In the 
presence of such a genius combined with such a personality as his, that basis is 
seen to be the only enduring foundation, the one lasting reality. Into the very 
heart of the tumultuous material activity of the twentieth century this stern old 
teacher of the thirteenth century brings his indomitable idealism, his clarity of 
vision, in which all temporal things are seen in the searching light of eternity, 
and time itself appears but a fragment of eternity from which the veil has lifted. 
To our tendency to diffuse over a wide field of interests and activities 
Dante opposes his tremendous concentration ; the fixed purpose of an iron will 
solidified into twenty years of heroic toil; a concentration which absorbed all 
the vital juices of the man’s nature, trained his experience, and evoked the full 
power of his genius in one magnificent and imperishable achievement. Our 
age needs little incentive to work, for no other age has worked harder; 
but it does need Dante’s splendid example of work which was not only 
heroic, but held with unbending fidelity to one great end. 

In this age of tolerance, kindliness, and wide sympathy, Dante comes also 
with his intense hatred of every kind of wrong; a hatred which sometimes 
identified the sinner-with the sin and punished the oné through hatred of the 
other. The tendency of our time—the weakness of its strength—is the 
temptation to lose the old-time horror of sin; to regard it in a certain sense as 
inevitable; as imperfection rather than moral offence; to condone it by too 
much familiarity; to confuse the sinner with his sin, and in the endeavor to 
save one to compromise with the other. Dante’s soul fairly flamed with 
hatred of sin. He saw it always as the antithesis of righteousness, as the 
enemy of God, as the destroyer of the soul, as the stain on the white gar- 
ments of humanity. He brushed aside every illusion, exposed every pre- 
tension, indignantly stripped off every beautiful mask, and made sin appear as 
hideous in its initial stages as it is seen to be when it has accomplished its 
work. In this attitude of unbending hostility and uncompromising animosity, 
Dante was the witness of a great truth which in our more tolerant and ex- 
pansive period is constantly overlooked. Hatred of sin grows out of any really 
deep and vital view of its significance; and when men become indifferent or 
easy-going with regard to it, it is because they have lost their insight 
into its essential nature. To really see it as it is, behind all its disguises, 
is to recognize that it is the essence of all meanness, vulgarity, and crime. 
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In our age, with its immense multiplication of instruments and its expan- 
sion of machinery, Dante comes as a witness to the truth that the greatness of 
man lies wholly in himself, and that what he makes with his hands, however 
impressive and marvellous, is valuable chiefly because it evidences the power 
of his mind and facilitates the higher working of his life. Machinery, how- 
ever adroit, exquisitely adapted to its ends, and marvellously elaborated, can 
never become alive: it is man only who lives; it is man only who is supremely 
important. Itis the greatness of man, not his wealth, which is to be sought 
for; it is the freedom of man, not his comfort, which is the supreme interest 
of society. In exile, without friends, in the bitterness of a great solitude, with 
no help from his kind, Dante performed a work which is perhaps the greatest 
achievement of an entire period, of more value than the material products of 
many centuries to human progress of the highest order. 

Every age presents a new point of view, and in every century the attitude 
of thinking men and women towards the problems of life is modified or 
changed. The fundamental questions which are presented in every field of 
thought and endeavor are not answered as the result of speculative processes ; 
they are thought out, but in a still deeper sense they are worked out. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that each age should concern itself with a group of speci- 
fic truths, and put its energy into the solution of specific problems. For this 
reason every age is somewhat one-sided; it overvalues certain aspects of truth 
and undervalues others; and it is, therefore, essential for balance and sym- 
metry that each age should keep itself in touch with the formative periods 
of the past. It is for this reason among others that the great creative works 
of literature possess a permanent interest for each successive period and 
present supreme claims upon the attention of every age. 

* * * 

In reply to a correspondent we would state that there were three remark- 
able. articles on Philosophical Terminology published in vols. xvii.—xviii. of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, beginning July, 1873. They were from 
the pen of the late Rev. Joseph Bayma, S.J., who was justly regarded as one 
of the ablest exponents of Catholic philosophy. He also contributed to this 
magazine a series of articles under the following titles: Principles of Real 
Being, Constitution of Matter, Discussions with an Infidel, as well as some 
erudite reviews of books and articles dealing with philosophical questions. 
We are informed that he also left in the care of his brethren some unpub- 
lished treatises bearing on the modern discussion of general metaphysics. 
His knowledge of mathematics was very extensive. The souvenir pamphlet 
published to commemorate the golden jubilee of Santa Clara College, Cali- 
. fornia, contained a fitting tribute to his memory in these words: 

Joseph Bayma was born near Turin, Italy, November 9, 1816; received 
his early education at the Jesuit College of Turin; passed to the Royal Univer- 
sity, to fit himself for one of the learned professions; and was received into 
the Society of Jesus at Chieri, Italy, February 5, 1832. He taught at 
the age of seventeen in the College of Nobles; was ordained priest in 1843, 
and was shortly after appointed lecturer in the great Roman College. In 1845 
he was appointed rector of the Episcopal Seminary at Bertinoro, in Romagna, 
which he built and remodelled, and made one of the leading institutions of 
learning in Italy, a position it still holds. During his term of presidency he 


. 
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was also Scripture lecturerin Bertinoro. In 1848, the Revolutionists having 
secured the expulsion of the Jesuits, Father Bayma, with his fellow-religious, 
sought the hospitality of France, whence he was sent to England in 1857, 
as professor of mental philosophy, in the Jesuit College of Stonyhurst. He 
wrote here his course of philosophy, and taught it to successive classes, and 
composed also his Zveatise on Molecular Mechanics, which has been highly 
commended and much studied at Oxford and Cambridge. In 1869 Father 
Bayma set out for California, and on his arrival he was entrusted with 
the charge of St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, in which he greatly 
improved the school accommodations, the library and scientific cabinets. He 
taught, while president, higher mathematics, and wrote articles for the lead- 
ing magazines. In 1880 he was sent to Santa Clara College, where he con- 
tinued to teach until his death, 1892, Rev. Father Bayma was a man of the 
most varied attainments, an orator of surpassing power in his own native 
tongue, and a clever painter. As a poet he composed an epic poem of 
no mean merit on ‘Christopher Columbus,’ in the octava rima of Tasso. 
He was a Latin scholar of the most refined taste, and intimately acquainted 
with the chief writers of ancient times, long passages from whose works he 
could recite by the hour, even in his old age. 
* * * 

A few months ago a number of the Catholic ladies of Lawrence, Mass., or- 
ganized a new literary society under the name of the Aventine Club, with these 
officers: president, Mrs. Katharine A. O’Mahony; vice-president, Mrs. Mau- 
rice Curran; recording secretary, Miss, Elizabeth O’Leary; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Mary O’Mahony; financial secretary, Mrs. Robert F. Shee- 
han; treasurer, Mrs. Walter Conlan; executive committee—Mesdames M, 
O’Mahony, D. F. Conlon, John Joyce, Adelaide Cummiskey, and Miss Margaret 
Desmond. 

The ladies of the Aventine Club have numerously both the taste and the 
leisure for advanced literary studies, and the competence of their president to 
direct such studies is well proven. There is, moreover, much musical and 
some artistic ability among the members, and they have started their pro- 
gramme of work seriously and with excellent prospects. They meet once a 
week—for the present at one another’s home, and the membership is restricted 
for a time to thirty-five active members. 

The Aventine Club had its first social event on the evening of Friday, June 
20, at the Franklin Hotel; the guest of honor being Miss Katharine E. Con- 
way, of Boston. 

The parlors were artistically decorated with flowers and potted plants. A 
brief programme was given, consisting of two songs—words by Miss Conway ; 
Loving and Having (music by C. F. Weber) and Nepenthe (music, Miss Belle 
Menard), both charmingly rendered respectively by Mrs. John J. Donovan 
and Mrs. Walter Conlan. Mrs. Adelaide Cummiskey playing the accompani- 
ments. ' : 

Then Miss Julia Leader read with great taste and feeling a poem by the 
guest of the evening, A Dream of Lilies. 

Mrs. O’Mahony, after a word on the origin of the Aventine Club, gave an 
introduction of the guest of honor as associate editor of Zhe Pilot, and author 
of Lalor’s Maples and other popular books. 
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Miss Conway’s topic was Literary Societies: Their Spiritual, Intellectual, 
and Social Influences. She said that as the Catholic Summer-School could 
trace its history back to St. Augustine, so can a Reading Union like the Aven- 
tine go back to St. Jerome and the group of noble and bright-minded Roman 
ladies who gathered about him in tht famous house on the Aventine to study 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

The strengthening of our faith by a broader and deeper knowledge of the 
church’s teachings and an intimate acquaintance with its heroes in every con- 
dition of life ; the disciplining of our intellect which inevitably comes with such 
study; the acquiring of high standards even in fiction; the development of a 
Catholic community spirit and decent self-respect by keeping in touch with the 
best and greatest of our own in contemporary life, and by working with our 
neighbors and co-religionists in our own city, were the chief points developed 
by Miss Conway. She deprecated the cheap and disloyal spirit which makes 
certain foolish Catholics esteem social intercourse with those outside the Church 
as a superior thing. 

Miss Conway’s paper was very favorably received. An informal reception 
to her followed. ‘Then came refreshments and dancing. 

The reception was in charge of the social committee: Mrs. M. O’Mahony, 
chairman; Mrs. John Joyce, and Mrs. D. F. Conlon. 

The young ladies who officiated as ushers were the Misses Theresa and 
Helen Farrell, Julia and Katharine Sheehan, Mary Mahony, Mary E. 
Mahony, Mary L. Ford, Susan O’Connor, and Margaret Desmond. 

Among those present at the evening’s reception were: The Rev. James 
T. O’Reilly, O.S.A.; Dr. and Mrs. William J. Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. M. J. 
Curran, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Donovan, and many other distinguished patrons 
of the Aventive Club. 


* * * 


The following tribute to the Catholic clergy was drawn from the pen of a 
non-Catholic writer of some repute, Julian Hawthorne, upon the occasion of 
his witnessing the long procession of priests at the recent funeral of Archbishop 
Corrigan in New York: 

‘‘It was a marvellous sight to see the profile of these priestly heads pass- 
ing successively one after another, bowed and serious. Endless was the variety 
of types; inexhaustible the diversity of character; they were old and young, 
high and low, noble and plain, dignified and awkward, stern and mild, humble 
and proud, strong and weak; none was like another in all that multitude; and 
yet all had in common one look—the look of mingled authority and obedience. 
There is no other look that could be mistaken for it in the tribes of mortal 
men; it told of such a training and discipline as no other men are called on to 
sustain. It was the look worn by those who spread the doctrines of the church 
over the face of the earth ; who worked and suffered and died to save souls in 
the primeval wilderness ; who have built up in their fellow-men this mighty 
fact of the Catholic Church. It allied them one with another and brought 
them into unity in one stupendous organism, the body of Christ. 

‘They constitute one of the greatest forces created on earth; quiet, 
subtle, omnipresent, well-nigh irresistible. Behind them lies a history of deeds 
unparalleled. And after two thousand years they seem as strong, as compact 
and purposeful as in the days of the early Fathers. 

‘¢ These are the men who overthrew paganism, and who rule to-day the 
larger part of the Christian world. From them emanated the holy army of 
martyrs and the company of the saints; from their ranks were chosen the 
popes who governed Europe and turned the tides of history. Their outward 
temporal power is no longer what it was; but the power of no temporal 
monarch equals theirs. Authority and obedience mingle in their aspect; these 
are the virtues to which the world succumbs.” 


. 
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A Foreword. 


ROM the most unusual sources we have received - 
unsolicited testimony that The Catholic World 
Magazine has attained a higher standard of excellence 
during the past year than ever before These ietters and 
criticisms are not a little gratifying to the Managers, 
because they go to show that when pledges made at the 
opening of the year are kept the public recognizes the 
fact and is appreciative. We are encouraged therefore 
to set our standards high. 

During the past year the Managers have tried to 
inject into both the articles published and the special de- 
partments of the magazine a pronounced character, so as 
to make The Catholic World Magazine stand for a definite 
policy. The key to this policy in matters of interna- 
tional interest affecting the welfare of the Church is the 
mind of our Holy Father. He is the Leader. His wis- 
dom and far-seeing statesmanship have been demon- 
strated in more than one closely contested battle-field. 
His attitude towards governments is to eliminate an- 
tagonisms as far as possible, and to demonstrate that 
Catholics are the most patriotic citizens, and to do this 
even at the sacrifice, not of principles but of some minor 
and temporary advantages. 

Particularly is this so in this country. ‘“ America 
is the-future,” he says. Catholics in this country, there- 
fore, should be sympathetic with the highest aspirations 
of the American government. 

For this policy we shall stand because in following 
it we are convinced that the greatest good will come to 
both Church and State. This does not mean in any 
sense that we shall condone error or make compromise 
with principle; but while we are Catholic we are Ameri- 
can, and our efforts will be expended in making the two 
words synonymous. 

In carrying out this policy we shall continue to 
supply each month a rich and bountiful feast of story 
and travel and biography and essay, so that every taste 
may be gratified, and in order that The Catholic World 
Magazine may be a welcome visitor in every Catholic 
household. . 
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